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VERY HIGH GRADE 
WALNUT AND ROSEWOOD 
' BEDROOM SUITE 


The kind of furniture that is 
handed down from one generation 
toanother. The facing of all the 
drawers is in rosewood, diamond 
shaped. Carvings are all hand 


worked, sold singly or en suite. 


Chest of Drawers, width 
20 inches 
Dressing Table, width 52 
inches, hanging mirror 272.50 
Nite Stand, with drawer, 
top 18x18 inches 





OST ae 


SUITE, 
AS ILLUSTRATED 
$1797.00 
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RINGING up children — making 
them into the right kind of men 
and women—is about: the most 

important thing in life. 

Think how much is at stake—the 
whole future of those precious little lives. 

Whether we can be proud of our boys 
and girls—both while they are growing up 
and after they are grown—depends al- 
most entirely upon whether we fathers 
and mothers have the Know-How to 
make good at our jobs. Far more 
depends upon intelligent handling than 
upon inheritance. Far more depends 
upon the qualities we help our children 





































acquire than upon the qualities they are 


born with. 


How Many Parents Could Qualify? 


If getting and holding our jobs as 
parents were subject to the same exacting 


DO YOU 
KNOW HOW 


to instruct children in 
the delicate matters of 
sex? 

to always obtain cheer- 
ful obedience? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from cry- 


ing? 
to doahep initiative in 
child? 


to teach child instantly 
to comply with com- 
mand, “‘Don’t touch’’? 

to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to succeed with child of 
any e without dis- 
play authority? 

to discourage the ‘““Why”’ 
habit in regard to com- 
mands? . 

to prevent juarreling 
and fighting? 

to cure impertinence? 
epeastny: Vulgar- 
ty 

to remove fear of dark- 
ness? Fear of thunder 
and lightning? Fear 
of harmless animals? 

to encourage child to 
talk? 


to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance Care- 
fulness? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 
centration? 

to teach honesty and 
truthfulness? 


These are onl. 
the hundreds questions 
fully answe: and ex- 
plained, in a way that 
makes application of the 
principles involved 
through this Course. 


a few of 


easy 





laws of ‘‘Hire- 
and-Fire” as 
other impor- 
tant work, 
how many 
mothers and 
fathers could 
meet the re- 
quirements? 
For exam- 
ple, take just 
one small part 
of the job— 
teaching a 
child to obey 
promptly and 
willingly in- 
stead of 
grudgingly 
and reluctant- 
ly: How 
many parents 
have found 
the answer to 
this problem? 
Even our 
maids and 
cooks, our 
clerks and 
stenographers, 
are expected 
to have ex- 
perience and 
training. But 
that biggest 
job of all— 
the job of 
managing and 
guiding chil- 
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Whose Fault When Children Disobey? 


dren is commonly tackled without any 
special knowledge or training whatever. 
We all see people marry and bring 
children into the world with scarcely an 
A-B-C knowledge—broadly speaking— 
of how to bring them up. 


Authoritative Guidance 
Instead of Guessing 


Instinct, intelligence and high ideals 
aren’t enough to qualify for the responsi- 
bilities of managing children, any more 
than for managing a business. Yet the 
mistakes parents make through lack of 
knowledge or experience are fraught with 
far graver dangers than any mistakes in 
business. 

In matters of food and clothing and 
hygiene, young mothers try to guard 
against mistakes by seeking authoritative 
guidance. They read books. They con- 
sult their doctors. Such things as obedi- 
ence, truthfulness, courtesy, self-confi- 
dence, determination, and all the other 
qualities that make for character—and 
for success and happiness—are surely 
equally important. Why not seek 
equally authoritative guidance? 

In the past parents have had to learn 
their lessons largely through experience— 
experience often acquired at the expense 
of the child, and sometimes at a fearful 

rice. 

But now that is changed. This is an 
age of progress—of new ideas, of better 
methods. Scientific study has found an 
answer to many of the little problems 
that so often baffle parents. New 
methods have been worked out that have 
greatly changed the training of children 
from babyhood to maturity. 


The New Way Is Easy for Both 
Parent and Child 


We all know that in our school rooms 
—from kindergarten to college—modern 
methods have made teaching much sim- 
pler and easier—and also more fascinating 
and interesting—because they have made 
it easier for the pupil to understand and 
learn. And now new methods are doing 
the same thing in the home—making 
home training easier and more interesting 
both for parent and child. 

Using new methods which are endorsed 
by high authorities involves no laborious 
study—much of the hard part has been 
done for you. They save time for busy 
mothers and fathers instead of taking time. 
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Intelligent fathers and mothers owe it 
both to themselves and their children at 
least to investigate new methods. To make 
that easy, a boiled-down and quickly-read 
book has been written which tells about 
them—a book that will cost you nothing 
whatever except the postage to ask for it. 


Costs Only a Stamp to Get 
Full Information 


The title of this free book is ‘New 
Methods in Child Training.” Simply 
because it deals with such an interesting 
subject, how to make the most of your 
children—you will find it one of the most 
interesting books you ever had in your 
hands. It explains new methods from A 
to Z—shows the simple fundamental prin- 
ciples back of them—how they are already 
in daily use in thousands of homes—how 
they may help smooth out difficulties, re- 
gardless of a child’s age, or tempera- 
ment—how they are both corrective or 
curative and also preventive—how they 
suggest methods for overcoming wrong 
habits or tendencies that have already got a 
start, as well as for preventing such habits 
from getting a start. No matter what phase 
of child training may be puzzling you, these 
new methods will suggest a probable solu- 
tion for your problem. 


Coupon for Your Convenience 


If you take the responsibilities of parent- 
hood seriously—if you are anxious to bri 
your children up in a way that will bring 
success and happiness to them and also 
happiness to you—if you want to make all 
this easy both for them and yourself—then 
the first step is to write for this free book. 
That = take you only a minute and cost 
you only a postage stamp, but it ma’ 
result in making a vast x r 
difference in the lives 
of your children, both 
now and in the years 
to come. Simply mail 
the coupon provided 
here for your conven- 
ience, or else send your 
name and address on a 
postal card. 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Dept.966, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept.966, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me your book, ‘‘ New Methods in Child 


Training,” free. This does not obligate me in any 
way. : 
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~Kaynee 


Sport Blouses 


OR real boys—smartly fashioned from 
strong, colorfast materials. Their style is 
tailored in. It will not wash out or play out. 


At Leading Dealers Everywhere 
The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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JUNE JOYS 


Ef June! It’s June! 

And that jolly old tune, 
That's coaxing us out to play, 

Is the merry-go-round 

And it’s joyward bound, 
So come! All aboard! Let's away! 


Let us whirl! Let us whirl! 
Every boy, every girl 
Will rejoice in its rollicking whizz, 
With never a care; 
In the summer-kissed air 
Is the place where happiness is. 


LAY 2 Xe 
Sept) 
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"Neath the trees, in the breeze 
Doing just what we please 


When our work for the day is all 
over, 


With the birds and the flowers, 
We'll spend the glad hours 


And romp. through the meadow 
of clover. 
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It's June! It’s June! 

And that jolly old tune, 

That's coaxing us out to play, 
Is the merry-go-round 
And it’s joyward bound, 

So come! Let’s away! Let's away! 
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SWIMMING 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


WHEN all the days are hot and long 
And robin bird has ceased his song, 

I go in swimming every day 

And have the finest kind of play. 


I've learned to dive and I can float 

As easily as does a boat; 

I splash and plunge and laugh and shout 
Till Daddy tells me to come out. 


It's much too soon; I'd like to cry 
For I can see the ducks go by, 

And Daddy Duck—how I love him— 
He lets his children swim and swim! 


I feel that I would be in luck 
If I could only be a duck! 
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SLIP AWAY 


By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—“The Play Man” 


T WAS nine o'clock Saturday morning 
and the day was lovely; just the sort of 
weather that can make any 

regular boy long to be out of s 
doors. School was ended and # 
the long vacation withmany 4 
dreamed of things to be 
done stretched ahead. 
They were all in Toppo’s 
yard, that is, all of them except jis 
Bert, but his absence was a 
part of the arrangement. They 
were going to have a picnic, and 
when they had gone to the 
friendly clown for suggestions, 
he had given them an idea 
which had developed into 
quite a delightful plan. 
“You know,” he said, 
“that a long time ago, 
when this country was a 
lot wilder than it is now, 
there were many Indians , 7" A 
and they were very skill- al ge Lat 
ful in finding their way “<> 
in the forest. Now what 
would you think of this 
kind of a picnic? Let all of the girls get 
together and decide where to spend the day. 


—_— 


They mustn’t tell any of the boys. All the 


-boys will meet at my house at nine o’clock 


mo ee a ae 


Saturday morning. All of the girls 
will meet at Mary Emily’s house 
z nine o’clock Saturday morning, 
” and at this hour the girls will start out 
to the place they have chosen for their 
picnic. At ten o'clock, the boys will 
start out and try to find them. It will 
be just like the old Indian days with 
one band of Indians trying to follow 
the trail of another band which has 
gone ahead.” 

“T think that would be just 
too thrilling for anything!” 
Carroll exclaimed when the. 

plan had been proposed. 
“But —but—,” said Jack 
doubtfully. “S’pose we 
don’t find them. They’ll have 
all the ‘eats’ and we won't!” 
“Serve you right!” laughed 
Mary Emily. “If you can’t 
find us you ought not to have 
anything toeat. And,’ she 
a added, ‘‘Mother is going 
. to bake me a big choco- 

late cake with some marshmallow filling!’ 

“Is she?” said Jack with great interest. 
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“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Mary Emily. 
I’ll carry the cake for you.” 

“Don’t you let him do it,”’ Elizabeth inter- 
rupted in alarm. 

“T never even thought of letting him,” 
responded Mary Emily firmly. 

So here it was Saturday morning and all of 
the boys were in Toppo’s yard waiting for 
ten o’clock to come. One eleventh 
hour alteration had been made 
to the plan, and that ac- 
counted for the absence of 
Bert. When they learned 
what wonderful things 
to eat had been pre- 
pared by the girls and 
their mothers, they 
naturally worried a 
little bit, for it most 
assuredly would be a 
terrible disappointment 
for a crowd of boys to 
start out, getting hun- 
grier and hungrier hour 
by hour and never find 
the hiding place of the # 
generous owners of the 
lunch. Therefore, it had 
been decided that one 
of the boys should go with the girls as a 
prisoner, and if by twelve o’clock the picnic 
ground had not been found by the hunters, 
the prisoner was to be released by the girls 
and he would come back to Toppo’s yard 
and guide the unsuccessful trailers to the girls 
and the “grub.” Bert was chosen prisoner. 

At ten o’clock the boys started out. First 
they went to Mary Emily’s house and found 
that the girls had started in the direction of 
Pine Lake. When they came to the edge of 
the wood they stopped and had quite an 
argument as to just which way to go. Toppo 
listened to the debate with considerable 
amusement. Then he called the baffled boys 
to the tree where he sat whittling, with 
Scamper at his feet. “It’s pretty tough 
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being an Indian, isn’t it? You see, Indian 
boys must have known a lot of things that 
we don’t know. If we only had their eyes 
there would be heaps of things to show us 
just which way they went. I’m afraid I 
can’t help you, but I don’t want to miss that 
lunch, so I am going to get help from some 
one who knows a lot more about these things 
than any of us.” 
“Who?” asked two or three 
of the boys, looking around 
as if they expected to see 
a real Indian hop out 
from behind some bush. 
“Our guide from now 
on will be Scamper.” 
“Can he doit?” asked 
Jack. 
“Just watch him,” 
said the clown. “Here 
Scamper!’’ Toppo 
pulled a shoe from his 
pocket and then, just as 
if Scamper were a regu- 
lar human being, he 
said, “Now, Scamper, 
old-timer, I want you to 
smell this and then go 
and find Bert.” 

This was a game that Scamper understood 
and, with a wise look at his master and an 
air of great importance, he started toward the 
wood and began running in a big circle in the 
meadow that approached it. The boys 
watched him with interest and when Scamper 
paused with a little yelp of pleasure, they ran 
over, looking for some sign of the picnic 
crowd. Scamper waited politely until they 
came up to him and then started on a little 
jog, sniffing his way along a path in the woods. 
With the clever dog as their guide, the search 
was not a long one. Scamper led them 
nearly a mile into the woods, then angled 
back to Pine Lake. He nosed his way 
around the edge of the lake and then up a hill 
on the far side, through a grove of beautiful 
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pine trees to a bit of level pasture land beyond. 
Warwhooping like Indians, the boys plunged 
into the clearing and danced around the sur- 
prised girls. They were rather inclined to 
think that the boys had been pretty smart, 
until told of Scamper’s assistance, and then 
as Mary Emily expressed it, “One might 
know just a boy could never be as smart as 
a dog.” At any rate, it was decided that 
Scamper should be the guest of honor. And 
it must be admitted that the wise little dog 
accepted the praise with great modesty. 

Bert anxiously inquired about the time and 
when he found it was only eleven o’clock, he 
said, ‘‘Gee whiz, we have to wait a whole 
hour before we eat, and I’m hungry now.” 

“TI don’t see why you’re any hungrier than 
the rest of us,”’ observed Jack. “You didn’t 
have to hunt all through the woods the way 
we did.” 

“Is that so!” protested Bert. “I guess 
you never tried being prisoner for a bunch 
of girls. They made me carry all the lunch 
baskets and I’m hungry now.” 

“Tough luck, Bert,’ laughed Toppo. “If 
you can stand it another hour without dying 
of hunger, we’ll have a game, and then we’ll 
all be ready for Mary Emily’s chocolate cake 

and the things the other girls have.” 
“What are you going to teach us 
today?” asked Elizabeth eagerly. 
“Oh, I have a very good game 

for you today, and it 

is quite different from 

any of those you know. 

It is called ‘Slip 
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and I’m sure that all of you will like it.” 
Toppo had all of the children form in 

groups of five. Each group arranged itself 

in a circle and sat on the ground, but Jack and 

Mary Emily remained standing. Toppo then 

gave one of the players in each of the circles 

a ribbon of red bunting. He also gave a 

similar strip of bunting to Mary Emily. 
“Slip Away is a new form of tag game,” 

said Toppo. ‘Mary Emily has a piece of 

colored cloth in her hand. She will start 

running and Jack will 

chase her and try to 

tag her. If he suc- 

ceeds Mary Emily be- 

comes ‘It,’ and 

she will hand the 

piece of bunting Kae 

to Jack, and when Jae 

she hands it to a 


him she will turn #3 ye 
around. While she is iN 
turning around, Jack will 

run away and she will 
chase him. You see this 
turning around gives the 

new player a chance to 

get away. Now if Mary 
Emily wants to 

save herself 

from being 

caught by 

Jack, she 

will run 
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into the center of one of these cir- 

cles. Somewhere sitting in this cir- 

cle is a player with a piece of colored 

cloth just like hers. This player will 

‘slip away,’ or in other words run out of 
the circle, to be chased by the player who 
is ‘It.’ Mary Emily will give her piece of 


colored cloth to some one in the circle and 
then sit down in the vacant space.” 

The game started, and as soon as they 
thoroughly understood each detail of it, the 


play was active, with rapid changes all the 
time. After they had played for about ten 
minutes, Toppo made the play more inter- 
esting by adding a new feature. He said, 
“When a player runs into your circle to 
escape the tagger, you can all help the one 
who wants to slip away by each pretending to 
be the one desiring to escape. If you are 
good actors the tagger will be confused and 
the one who has the colored cloth will get 
away.” This added a whole lot to the interest 
in the game, and when a little later Toppo had 


THE 
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UR father took us on a hike, 
Away off through the wood, 
We followed up an Indian trail 
Just as we thought we could. 


And when we reached the very end, 
The finest stream was there, 

And rocks had grown together just 
As if they made a stair. 


two of 

the chil- 

dren “It” and 

two of them 7. 7 

running away, it was still more exciting. No 
one knows how long the game would have 
lasted had not Toppo looked at his watch. 
When he told them it was half past twelve, 
they could hardly believe it. There wasn’t a 
single vote against having the lunch, however, 
and even Scamper yelped his delighted 
approval when the girls began unwrapping the 
boxes. By one thirty, or possibly one thirty 
one, there wasn’t a single crumb of Mary 
Emily’s marvelous chocolate cake left. 


TRAIL 


MEDARY 


We climbed around on top of these, 
And saw a lovely view, 

And then we sat in council as 
The Indians used to do. 


And after that we took the trail, 
And father said that we 

Would just get home at six o’clock 
In time to eat our tea. 
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PUZZLE—FIND THE FARMER 
HELEN HUDSON 


MARJORIE plays she is the bride: Farmer Brown has said that he 

I place daisies in her hair, Will be near by us in our play, 
While Tom brings all that he can pick So if the cows should come too close 
To make a bouquet rare. He'd drive them right away. 


By and’by, when the sun is high Farmer Brown, so good and kind, 
We'll open the basket to see Is never out of sight. 

All the good things our hostess has packed: You'll see him plain as plain can be, 
What a gay feast ‘twill be! If you go about it right. < 
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LOST my big Geography 
As I came home today. 

I laid it down, I—can’t—think— 
where— 

And stopped a bit to play. 


It was a nice Geography, 

The seas were colored blue; 

And there were bright green valleys 
there 


With rivers running through. eS 
Australia’s there and Europe too, a 
And big old Africa; 


But best and biggest map of all 
Was our America. 


PP 





And now my shoestring’s in a knot, 
My hair is all uncurled; 

I only played ten minutes but— 
I've lost the whole big world! 
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ON THE road to Raffydiddle 


Each night he puts his chin 
To his cheery violin 


MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 





Sits a fiddler with a fiddle 
And there beneath the melting of the moon, | 


And plucks him out a frisky feather tune. 





And when as they go down 
To Raffydiddle town 

The people hear him playing in the dusk, 
Beside the crooked stile 
They pause a little while 

To dance beneath the moon the moneymusk. 


Oh, the fiddler he is slight 
And his hair is salty white, 

And none who live will ever know his name. 
But when he sets his bow : 
A tickle to and fro 

Each foot begins to flicker like a: flame. 


Oh, it’s fun to see them come 
When they hear the fiddle strum, 
All the lords and all the ladies with their cooks; 
All the butchers and the bakers, 
All the cake and candy makers, 
All the scholars with their noses in their books. 


q 





With their breeches in a crease, 

Come the gorgeous blue police, 
Come the cowboys with their chaps upon 

their shins, 
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Comes a tailor spick-and-span 
And a scissor-grinder man 
And a seamstress with her bosom full of pins. 


Oh, it’s fun to see them prance 
At the Raffydiddle dance, 
All the doctors and the judges in their gowns, 
All the farmers in their slickers, 
All the rag and bottle pickers, 
All the gypsies and the jockeys and the clowns. 


There below the blinky stars 
Come the tinkers and the tars, 
And the brigands with their daggers and their dirks, 
Come the vixens and the villains 
And the mammies with their “chilluns” 
And the chauffeurs and the soda water clerks. 


On the road to Raffydiddle 
Sits a fiddler with a fiddle, 
And round about the fiddler falls a cloak; 
While past the crooked stile 
In Raffydiddle file 
Come flitting all the merrymaking folk. 


Oh, the fiddler he is old, 
He is eery to behold, 
And none have guessed the riddle of his race; 
But folk who linger long 
To hear his final song 
Have often seen a sadness in his face. 


On the road to Raffydiddle, 
Sits a fiddler with a fiddle, 
And he fiddles and he fiddles in the dusk, 
But those who come at dawn 
Will find the fiddler gone 
And all the music melted into musk. 





Every Raffydiddle tune 

Will be shut up in the moon 
And none who seek will find his dark abode, 

But where the music thinned 

A creepy little wind 

Will ripple down the Raffydiddle 
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LACK-PUSSY lived in the warm barn. 
She caught the mice. 
Farmer Brown gave her sweet milk. 
Black-Pussy was not happy. 
She said, 
“T shall run away.” 
So she started down the road. 
Trit-trot. Trit-trot. 
Soon Black-Pussy met Little-Red-Hen. 
She said, 
“T am not happy. I-am running away. 
Why are you so happy, Little-Red-Hen?” 


“IT lay eggs for the farmer. 

I am a useful Little-Red-Hen— 

That is why I am happy,” said Little-Red-Hen. 
Black-Pussy ran along. 
Trit-trot. Trit-trot. 

She came to a tree. 

She said, 
“T am not happy. I am running away. 

Why are you so happy, Tree?” 


“Birdies build nests in my branches. 
People rest under my shade. 

I am a useful Tree. 

That is why I am happy,” said Tree. 
Black-Pussy went on. 

Trit-trot. Trit-trot. 

Now she saw Little-Brook. 

She said, 
“T am not happy. I am running away. 
Why are you so happy, Little-Brook?” 


‘IT give water to the birds. 

I sing a merry song. 

I am a useful Little-Brook. 

That is why I am happy,” said Little-Brook. 
Then Black-Pussy ran home. 

Trit-trot. Trit-trot. Trit-trot. 

The mice were in Farmer Brown's grain. 
Black-Pussy caught those mice. 
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THE HOOSIER POET 





By MARGARET FORD ALLEN 


LL day long through the little town of 
Greenfield moved dusty men on horse- 
back, oxen pulling large covered wagons 


like tents on wheels, and mules with 
heavy packs strapped to their backs. 
And all day long in the schoolhouse 
cabin little James Whitcomb Riley, 
who ought to have been doing his 
sums, stared through the window at 
the endless line going westward to 
find gold. Unnoticed James’s slate 
slid to the floor. The road ran on 
and on over plains, deserts, and 
mountains where there were Indians 
and buffaloes. It would be difficult 
for the men in tent-wagons to find 
gold—like finding the Golden 
Fleece, which, so the story 
had said, was the most diffi- 
cult taing under the sun. 
The blue-eyed child on the 
school bench wished that he 
could wander. “The out- 
side of the schoolhouse was 
his favorite side.” Looking 
up, he suddenly met his 
teacher’s eye and stooped 
for the fallen slate. Just 
wait until he was a man: 




























wouldn’t he wander around the world! And 
he would find—but James could not decide 
what he would find, except that like California 


gold and the Golden Fleece, it would 
be something very difficult. 

In 1855 Greenfield, Indiana, was 
a village of a few hundred people, 
surrounded by woodland and forest. 
Bud, as James was called, lived in 
a cabin on the western road with his 
father, mother, and four brothers and 
sisters. One of Bud’s first memories 
was of his father, back from the 
hunt, riding up to the woodshed 
door with a deer slung over his sad- 
dle. Also Bud remembered a bear 
which stole a pig from the pen. At 
this time there were no telephones; 
news from the outside world must 
be brought by messenger. Whena 
very small child Bud remembered 
seeing a bugler gallop down the 
National Road shouting the news 
about President Taylor. 

Bud was a light-haired, blue-eyed 
boy with a freckled face. Later he 
described the boy he had been: 
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He would lie on his back under the red 
apple tree and listen to Uncle Mart read the 
story of the Argonauts, fancying that the 
clouds above were fleets of adventuring ships. 
He would run away from school with other 
boys and, climbing high in the mulberry tree, 
eat berries 
all after- 
noon. He 
did not 
write poems 
as a child, 
but when he 
grew to be a 
man many of 
his best known poems were 
about these experiences of his 
life. 

Bud greatly loved color. 
One day he bought a pair of 
boots with green tops at the 
shoe store, charging them to 
his family without telling his 
father. For two weeks he hid 
them under the mattress in 
his bedroom, pulling them 
out to wear struttingly across 
the floor. When a step 
creaked on the staircase out- 
side of the door, Bud would 
jump to put the boots back in 
their hiding place. But at 
last someone found them. His father said 
that Bud would have to take the boots back 
to the store. He was saved that disgrace 
only by the pleading of his gentle mother. 

Another time Bud saved his pennies to buy 
a cake of soap. He did not want to wash 
with it—he bought it to carry in his pocket 
because, when he held it up to the light, it 
shone. 

In school Bud was not a good pupil. He 
paid no attention to arithmetic, and history— 
unless the history was of Captain Kidd and 
his pirate band. Bud invented a way to read 
story books under his desk unseen by the 
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teacher by tying a hook and spring to the 
book so that it would snap back out of sight 
whenever the teacher turned his way. One 
day when the fourth grade was told to read a 
sad poem, Bud got up and ran out of the 
schoolhouse for fear he would cry in public. 
Many other 
times he 
ran away 
from school. 
But if he 
was a bad 
pupil inside 
school, outside he 
read a great many 
books. There were three 
hundred volumes in the town 
library, which at first was in 
the courthouse. Later it was 
sent in turn to a grocery and 
to a shoe store. Wherever 
it went, Bud followed. The 
shoe shop was a favorite gath- 
ering place for the boys of the 
town. . The shoemaker had 
once lived in England and 
knew much about English 
books. He talked of these to 
Bud. What the boy would 
not learn from his teachers he 
was taught, without knowing 
it, by the shoemaker—a love 
He spent much time reading. 
As Bud grew up, he showed that he was 
skillful at drawing, music, and verse, but his 
father doubted his ability ever to earn a 
living. When Bud was twenty-three, in 1872, 
he worked as sign painter for Dr. McCrillus, 
a man with long white, windy whiskers, who 
traveled about the State of Indiana in a wagon 
selling medicine. The doctor would drive 
into a town, leave three dozen bottles at the 
town drugstore, and then send James to paint 
signs on the fences outside of town which 
said, “‘Go to Johnson’s Drugstore for Standard 
Remedies.” The boy who had dreamed of 


for books. 
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hunting for the Golden Fleece was now grown 


up and wandered for several years throughout 
Indiana. They drove from town to town. 
He became so accustomed to riming medicines 
that he never saw a crowd in the 


street without 2 making upapoem. 
One sign which a the school 
children loved to repeat was: 


We would advise 
you all to see 
The sparkling 
Gems and 
Jewelry 

At John Awalt’s 
and be content 

To know your 
money’s wisely 
spent 

At his immense 
establishment. 


Sometimes 
Bud would pre- 
tendtobea blind 
painter to 
attract a crowd. 

Bud’s travels 
brought him to 
the town of 
Anderson, where he was offered work on a 
newspaper. Bud, who could write rimes 
more easily then unrimed sentences, some- 
times wrote news in the form of poetry. The 
other men on the paper did not like it; so Bud 
began sending his poems to other papers and 
magazines, hoping that they would be printed. 
The thing that Riley most wanted to be was 
a poet and he soon found that it was the most 
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difficult thing under the sun—as hard as find- 
ing the Golden Fleece. For poets are paid 
little when they are well known, but when 
they are not known magazines often will not 
print their poems. James Whitcomb Riley 
suffered years of disappointment before he 
becamefamous. For several years he earned 
money by trav- 
eling from city 
to city giving 
lectures with his 
friend Bill Nye. 
The last few 
years of his life 
he spent in 
Florida. But 
aside from this, 
he was seldom 
outside of Ind- 
iana, his native 
state. Through- 
out the Hoosier 
state perhaps 
no man was so 
generally loved. 
This was be- 
cause he wrote of Indiana people who spoke 
as the Indiana farmers did. But as a poet 
of childhood James Whitcomb Riley is best 
known. Children love his “Little Orfant 
Annie,” “The Raggedy Man,” “The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole” and the “Circus Parade.” 
Riley wrote his child-poems about children 
that he had really known in his boyhood. 
And children feel that he understood them. 


THE HAPPY BOY 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


rt fond of both my ball and bat; 
I like to play at ‘“‘one-old-cat’’; 

I love to laugh and shout and sing; 
Indeed I love most everything! 








THE LAST PIRAPE 


By MARION E. LEBRON 


AR off on an island, in the middle of a 
pale blue sea, lived a Pirate and his 
Brother—and not a single other—in a 

house made of pine logs and grasses. 

Now the Brother was not a pirate, nor had 
he ever been one. He owned a store in 
Labrador, and had only gone to sea for his 
summer vacation. 

The Pirate was a great fellow, as pirates 
are, indeed. He was taller than his 
Brother, and his moustache was 
much longer. Around his waist he 
wore a Sash as red as a Sailor necktie. 

And on his feet were Spanish 
boots that made every step 
sound as if he were stamping. 
From his belt hung 

a knife that glis- 

tened in the sun 

and tinkled in the 

rain. His Brother, 

never having been a pirate, re- 
fused ab-so-lute-ly to carry any 
knife at all. 


When I say, in a voice as solemn as a 
promise and as deep as the sea, that this 
Pirate was the very last pirate in the world, 
you will wonder, I am sure, how it happened, 
my dears. And that is what I am going to 
tell you. 

Years and years ago it is said that pirates 
ruled the ocean. They were a dreadful sort 
of people and made themselves most unpleas- 
ant to have around. They took things which 
belonged to others, without even saying 
“May I?” or “Please,”’ and people grew very 
tired of being bothered. They did not like 

_ to have their ships stopped in the middle 

of the sea, when they were in 

haste to get to Naples for the 
winter. And, when pirates with 
knives ride up in 

i. their boats and carry 

off your favorite date 

pudding and all the 

extra change you had saved to 
buy picture books in Rome, you 

_ are angry, indeed, and say very 
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crossly, “I wish the 
werld were rid of pi- 
rates!”” And everyone 
else joins in the chorus 
and says, “‘ We do too!” 

Now when so many 
people feel the same 
way about something 
it must be very impor- 
tant. This was impor- 
tant—I am sure you 
will agree—for it meant 
that many people had 
put their heads together 
and decided, most de- 
cidedly, to rid the world 
of pirates. 

But what did they 
do? And how did they 
do it? It is a long, 
long story, but I can make short of it. They 
thought and thought and thought and thought, 
until they thought of a very good plan. It 
was to find the best Shipman in the world to 
help them, which was good, I tell you, for he 
made them stronger boats and faster until the 
pirates couldn’t catch anybody, and pirate 
business grew very poor indeed. 

The pirates knew that they were not at all 
popular. They often spoke of it among 
themselves at breakfast—of how they hadn’t 
stopped a boat for weeks and weeks, of how 
they missed date pudding and how disa- 
greeable it was to have the whole 
world hate them. 

And so it came about that on one 
important night a pirate started some- 
thing (he most certainly did) when he 
said good-by to his ship and its crew 
and gave up his pirate ways 
forever. He said, “I’m 
leaving tonight to open a 
grocery store in Kent. All 
people like grocery stores. I’m 
tired of being mean and getting 
hated!”” In a week, over four- 
teen pirates had done the same 
thing. One by one they left 
their ships to open stores on the 
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mainland— grocery 
stores and dry-goods 
stores, ten-cent stores 
and candy stores. 

At last there were 
only twenty pirate 
ships in all the world, 
then only ten, then. 
only five. Finally there 
was but one (would 
you believe it?) and its 
crew was growing 
smaller every day. 

But the Captain of 
this very last ship 
could not get over be- 
ing a pirate. It was 
harder for him than 
for the others. He had 
been one for suchalong, 

long time. So he stayed and stayed, and the 
others left and left. One morning he found 
himself all alone on the ship, so what did he 
do but sail to the coast of Labrador and take 


his Brother out to keep him company. He 
didn’t know that he was giving his Brother a 
very nice summer vacation. He wouldn’t 


have done that for the world. It was a good 
joke on him, I must say, for pirates hate to 
do a bit of good to anybody. 

Together they sailed the pirate ship all over 
the pale blue sea till a storm came up one 
day at noon, and it dashed them and splashed 
them. The Pirate took off his bright red sash 
and waved for help at a boat that was passing 

by. But the Skipper of the other boat was 

a very wise man, I can tell you. He took 

care to look through his field glasses first. 

He knew that the world had no more time 

for pirates. 
“Ah, ha!” he cried to his 
Second Mate. “It’s the Pirate 
and his Brother—and not a 
single other—getting splashed 
and dashed in the storm. 
We must not save a pirate, 
for he never does 
good to anybody. I 
feel sorry for the 
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Brother, but that is what comes of be- 
ing in bad company.” 

Just then the wind played a 
trick on the Pirate and blew his 
sash far over the pale blue sea. 
“Oh!” said the Brother. 

“My sash!” said the Pirate. 

They held out their arms as if 
they thought it might come back again. 
But the wind blew it farther and farther away 
every moment. The Pirate and his Brother 
had not even a sash to wave! They thought 
that their end had surely come. They began 
to be sorry for all the bad things they had 
done—especially the Pirate, who had so many, 
many things to remember. 

They were very busy being sorry, and very 
busy remembering. It had stopped raining, 
but they didn’t know it. Land was in sight, 
but they were too busy to see. They were 
quite surprised when, at seven in the evening, 
their ship was tossed on a green and feathery 
island. The storm 
was over and the 
sky was clear. 
The air was 
warm and the sea 
was calm. The 
Pirate and his 
Brother were so 
tired of splashing 
and dashing and 
rocking and 
knocking that 
they curled right 
up on the shore 
and went to sleep. 

When morning 
came they felt 
very much rested. 
The first thing they did was to look at the 
battered ship. It was much too badly worn 


and torn ever to sail the sea again. It could 
not even be used to live in, for it leaked. So 
they went to the woods and cut down some 
trees to build the little house of great pine 
logs and grasses. 

It was a dear little house, with a table and 
a window and a place to build a fire when the 
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nights were cold. They used sails 
from the ship for table cloths and 
sheets. The pepper and salt 
and sugar and baking powder 
had been kept in tin boxes and 
were not a bit harmed by the 
water. There was a barrel of 
flour, too, that had been saved 
from the storm. I forgot to tell you about it 
before. It was really very important. 

For twelve long months they lived on the 
island, eating fruit for breakfast, and roast 
rabbit for dinner, and biscuits all the time— 
from the flour, you know. 

The Brother seemed to enjoy himself 
immensely. It was just like camping and as 
pleasant as could be—although at times he 
became a trifle worried about taking such a 
very long summer vacation. 

But the Pirate was unhappy. He wanted 
to rob people. He wanted to scare people. 
He wanted to stop their ships and keep them 
from getting home 
in time for tea. 
He missed the 
date puddings and 
the jingle of stolen 
money. And most 
of all, I believe, he 
missed just being 
mean. He would 
have liked to be 
mean to his own 
Brother, but he 
really didn’t dare. 

You see, his 
Brother was the 
only other person 
on the island, and 
after you have 
been mean to a fellow, he doesn’t make such 
very good company. 

Now there is something I ought to mention 
before I go any farther, and that is the patch 
over the Pirate’s left eye. Pirates like to 
wear patches. They think it makes them 
look more dreadful. And it does, don’t you 
think so? At least, I have always felt that 
way about it. I think it’s strange that they 
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don’t get tired of having just one eye. 
Of course it is easier to scare people with 
one eye than with two. The trouble 
comes when you go to hunting squir- 
rels and they run about and hide in 
the trees. 

One day the Pirate needed both 
eyes in a hurry. He tore off the 
patch and threw it far into the bushes. He 
got the squirrel that time, all right, but he 
never found the patch again although he 
looked for it often in spare moments. He 
decided that two eyes were more useful than 
one. But he had worn the patch for so long, 
you know! For a while, it was hard for him 
to get to sleep at night without it. 

His knife, which he had carried in his 
pirate days, was needed to cut the meat, and 
so he kept it on the table instead of hanging 
at his side. With no sash, no patch, no knife 
—oh, dear—it was rather hard for him to keep 
from being a pirate. He became less pirate- 
ish every day. 

Now in the win- 
ter of that year on 
the island, the 
Brother caught a 
most dreadful cold. 
It was so bad that 
he had to go to 
bed. 

“Let me get you 
something hot,” 
said the Pirate 
very kindly, and 
he made him a 
bowl of squirrel 
soup. It was 
steaming hot and 
very good. His 
Brother drank and drank, and felt a little 
better even before he had finished it. 

“How good you are!” said the Brother 
with a smile. “You haven’t been so good 
to me since before you began to be a pirate.” 

Then the Captain told him to sleep, if he 
could, and he covered him up with an extra 
warm bear skin and went outside to get more 
sticks for the fire. He was thinking to him- 
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self of how little he felt like a pirate. 
One sunny day. at six in the morning, 
a ship sailed over the pale blue sea. 
It came nearer and nearer the feath- 
ery island, and the Second Mate 
spied the Pirate on the beach. He 
was fishing for crabs for his Brother’s 
birthday dinner. 

““Oh, ho!” said the Second Mate. ‘What 
do you know about this?” The Skipper of 
the ship began to screw up his field glasses. 
He wanted to be sure that the man was not 
a pirate. 

“He has no bright red sash,” he said, “no 
patch over his eye, no knife at his belt—so 
he can’t be a pirate, although I thought he 
looked familiar. I didn’t know that anyone 
was living on this island. Perhaps he is a 
shipwrecked Gentleman. Let’s go ashore 
and give him a ride.” 

So they sailed the ship right into the harbor, 
before the last old Pirate even knew that 
they were coming. 

“Hello!” said 
he, when they had 
landed right be- 
fore him. “I am 
mighty glad to see 
you. Come into 
the cabin and talk 
to my Brother. 
We have been here 
for a year and no- 
body has called on 
us before. It cer- 
tainly does seem 
good to have com- 
pany.” 

Then the Pirate 
left them talking 


and laughing and joking with his Brother, 


while he hurried to prepare the dinner, the 
crab meat dinner—which he was going to 
have anyway, for all this happened on his 
Brother’s birthday. 

When the visitors learned that the Pirate 
and his Brother had not been home for a long, 
long time, they felt sorry indeed that they 
had not come before. 

(Continued on page 401) 


GRUMPY 


By VERONA BARBER 


RUMPY was a little black bear. He and always went to bed when he was told to. 
lived with his mother and little sisters He never teased to stay up as his little sisters 
in a hole at the foot of a hill near a big often did. Grumpy was always a good bear. 
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The school was at the edge of the marsh in 
the middle of the forest, and the teacher was 
a big old bear—the great grandfather of all 
the bears in the forest; so of course he knew 
more than any other bear, and of course 
should be the teacher of all the little bears. 

Alex and his little sisters, Bonnie and 
Betty, thought it great fun the first morning 
they started off for school. Bonnie and Betty 
both had on new 
Betty’s 
dress was red 
with white dots 
in it and she had 
a new red ribbon 
on her hat. Bon- 
nie had a blue 
one with white 
dots and a new 
blue ribbon on 
her hat, but Bon- 
nie didn’t want 
to wear her hat. 

“Mother, 
please let’s go 
bareheaded. The 
rubber’s too 
tight and I don’t 
like it.” 

“Yes, Bonnie, 
you must wear 
your hat.” 

“I don’t want 
to! I don’t want 
to!” she cried. 

Her mother took her into the bedroom, 
and whatever happened, Bonnie came out 
with her hat on, wiping her eyes. 

Alex was dressed the loveliest of all. He 
had brand new green trousers, and a beautiful 
yellow waist with a lavender tie—tied in a 
bow under his chin. All of them wore white 
stockings and new shiny patent leather shoes. 
They liked their shoes because they were so 
shiny, but hated them because they were so 
new and stiff. Alex was not going to wear 
his at all because they hurt his feet—although 
the shoemaker bear had assured Alex’s mother 
that they were a perfect fit. After trying 
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them out for a few minutes, Alex found that 
they were beginning to squeak and then he 
would not take them off. 

Mother Bear gave them each their lunch 
boxes. Bonnie had a blue one, Betty had a 
pink one and Alex had a red one. Then she 
kissed each one good-by, although she began 
and ended with Alex, because he looked so. 
much like his father. Then she stood in the 
doorway, watch- 
ing them out of 
sight as they 
clumped along 
the path. 

Thev went 
along having a 
good time, chas- 
ing _ butterflies, 
picking flowers 
and hiding from 
each other behind 
the big trees that 
grew all around. 
Soon they came 
near the marsh 
and they began 
to go slower. 
Bonnie wasn’t 
sure now that she 
wanted to go to 
school and there 
were tears in. 
poor little Betty’s 
eyes. Alex was 
very brave; he 
wasn’t afraid. He took them by the hand 
and went straight to the teacher, who was 
sitting on a stump reading the ‘Woodland 
Gazette.” 

“Grandpa Bear, my name is Alex, and 
here are my sisters, Betty and Bonnie, and 
we came to go to your school.” 

“ All right,” grunted Grandpa Bear, looking 
over his glasses, “sit down. I’m busy now. 
The rest will be here soon. Don’t make any 
noise.” 

The three sat on a log and waited, not 
daring to hardly breathe. Soon the rest of 
the bears began to come—some big ones, some 
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little ones, some fat ones, some thin ones, 
some clean and some dirty. One of the big 
ones sat at one end of the log and pushed so 
hard that Alex fell off the other end. 

“Sit up and sit still!’ growled Grandpa 
Bear, and poor Alex rubbed his head where he 
had bumped it, and brushed the tears out of 
his eyes. 

“Danny Brown Bear, have you learned 
your lesson? 
Come and show 
these new cubs 
how to get honey 
from the bees 
without getting 
stung. Hereisa 
nest.” 

Danny Brown 
Bear was a tall, 
thin, dirty bear 
that was very 
lazy looking. He 
kept pulling at 
the one suspender 
that held up his 
torn trousers. 

“Aw! Let’em 
find out their- 


SSD) i 
selves! Well eee ee 
then, comehere!”’ a ., 

Alex walked to 
the front, but 
Betty and Bonnie 


sat on the log 
afraid to move, 
and as no one 
said anything to them, they stayed there. 

“See, sissy? You do like this. Well, look, 
if you want to see!”’ he added, as Alex glanced 
around at his sisters. “If you know so much 
about it, do it yourself now!” 

Alex had no idea how to get the honey out. 
His mother had often given it to him, but he 
didn’t know about the bees. He put his paw 
gingerly into the hole in the tree trunk. As 
he did so Danny punched him and his paw 
went right down into the nest. Poor Alex 
hollered and everyone ran for the marsh, 
with the bees after them. The pupils and 
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the teacher hid in the water and tall rushes. 
Poor Alex was badly stung, his paw hurt so, 
and he wanted his mother. 

It was ten or fifteen minutes before lessons 
were resumed, for mud had to be applied to 
poor little Grumpy’s paw. Then Grandfather 
Bear scolded Alex for his carelessness. He 
had been dozing behind his paper, and didn’t 
know that Danny was entirely to blame. 

Next came the 
study of the 
different animal 
tracks, and 
everything went 
smoothly. Grand- 
father Bear told 
the bears always 
to look on the 
trees for signs of 
other bears— 
showed them how 
to measure up 
their scratches, 
and if the first 
ones were higher, 

to look out for a 

larger bear. 

After that it 
was lunch time. 

Alex and his 

sisters were glad 

because they had 
become very tired 
of sitting still so 
long. When Alex 
went to get his 
He looked all over, 


lunch box it was gone. 
but couldn’t find it, and was just sitting down 
to eat that which his sisters were dividing 
with him, when he spied a big cinnamon bear, 
named Bill, calmly sitting under a bush eating. 


his lunch out of his new lunch box. He was 
never so angry in all his life. He ran at the 
big bear and tried to roll him over. He bit 
and he scratched; he hit and he kicked; he 
did everything he could think of. The big 
cinnamon bear was so surprised that he didn’t 
know what struck him. When he realized 
that it was only the little new cub, he rose 
(Continued en page $95) 
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THE LITTLE BOY BLUEBIRD 


By T. C. O'DONNELL 


CHARACTERS 


LitTLE Boy BLUE, as any of the s books NANCE, Bobby’s sister—twins, she and Bobby. 
Fm him. About_eight years old. LitTLe JacK HORNER, about David’s age— 
os z OTHER. oh yes, and Little Boy Blue’s age, too. 

1S FATHER. LITTLE Bo-PEEP, about Bluette’s age. 


BLUETTE, Little Boy Blue’s sister, about seven, 
as you would like to be, if you were Corus oF LiTTLeE Boy BLUES. 


Little Boy Blue’s sister. CHORUS OF DAVIDS AND NANCES 
Davip, about six, too. (Sheep, bluebird, etc., are “‘property” animals.) 
= = > — ms out of doors, be of Little a a BLUETTE (tickling his feet with a straw, as the cow- 
ome. or two are represented on screens, which also, ‘ 
one of them, may carry a suggestion of a fence, with a tree or bells become rather clamorous) : ‘ Wake up, Boy Blue 
two on the back drop. Near center back is a small haystack, —they’re in it. [She shakes him.] 
made of hay or excelsior; a decoration can be got by means - ‘ aa 
of boxes covered over with paper cuttings of different colors. FATHER (entering out of breath, right, as bells tinkle 
The ground is green with grass. A bench is at side of stage, again): Where is he? Asleep! After trying all 


right. If the production is 





sufficiently elaborate a shed or 

stable can be indicated at one 

side. Entrances are from 
right to left. Enter Little 

Boy Blue, left, with bright new 

horn, and yawning. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: Ho 
hum! Jack Horner gave 
me this horn. Then 
Daddy raised a lot of corn 
so I could blow the cows 
out of it, and here we just 
can’t get them to go into 
it. Ho hum! I may as 
well go to sleep, I suppose. 
[He lies down under the stack of 

hay, only his feet showing. Just 
then a tinkle of bells is heard off 
stage, right, and his mother and 
_BLUETTE enter, left, very much 
excited.) 

BLUETTE: Oh, here are 
his feet, Mamma. Where 


these weeks to drive the 
cows into the corn, just so 
he could blow them out 
with his horn—and now to 
have him fall asleep! 


MOTHER (loudly): Blue 
Little—Little Blue—no, 
that isn’t right—oh, why 
did Mother Goose give 
him such a name! Oh, I 
have it: Little Boy Blue! 
Little Boy Blue! [To her 
husband:| You might as 
well go and open the gate 
so the cows can come out. 
[The father goes off stage, right. 

Sounds as of a squeaking gate 

are heard, and the bells grow 

fainter and soon disappear.] 

BLUETTE (as father leaves 
stage): Poor Little Boy 
Blue—he’s so sleepy ail 





do you suppose he is? , the time! If he isn’t care- 
MOTHER: He can’t be . : ful, sometime he’s going to 
very far away! ye Wee 7. SY eae See: forget to ever wake up. 
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[Enter, left, SUEEPY EYE CHORUS, made 
up of touzle-haired boys, in blue pa- 
jamas, a drum and wooden gun over 
shoulders and horn in one hand, and 
candle (lighted if the boys are not too 
small) in the other. They sing to the 
tune of ‘Captain Jinks,” and with a 
simple dance movement.| 


SONG 
SLEEPY EYE CHORUS 


Oh, we’re Little Boy Blues and 
with our horn 

We shoo moo-moo cows from 
the crumpled corn, 

And fall off to sleep before 

Little Bo-Peep 

Can find her lost sheep in the 
morn. 


So we carry our candles all the 
day— 

If we get terr’bly tired by the 
stack of hay, 

Or under the tree, why then 

we can see 

Our way across Sleepy Eye 
Bay. 


[The lights are darkened for a moment, 
and the stage is slightly changed: that 
is, the stack may be made a little 
smaller, and a rake or other garden 
implement or two may be lying nearby, 
and a flowering plant is placed near 
them. Fact is, three months have 
passed, and the lad is still sleeping, his 
legs sticking out from the stack, though 
a little farther, because he has groun a 
little, and when he stands up his 
clothes are seen to fit a little more 
snugly. The change can be effected 
during the darkening of the stage. 
BLUETTE and her parents have changed 
costumes. Enter left, BLUETTE and 
her mother.) 


BLUETTE: How long is it he 
as slept now, Mother dear? 
MOTHER: » Three months— 
three months today. 
BLUETTE: Won’t he ever 
wake up, Mother dear? 


MOTHER: I hope so—I hope— 


[Enter DAviD and NANCE, DAVID with 
a huge reed birdcage—a large wire 
cage if the reed cannot be obtained— 
with a bluebird in it.} 


Davip: Please—we’re look- 
ing for a place to sit down and 
rest. 

NANCE (as she and DAVID sit 
down on bench): And some- 
body said we could find it here. 

MOTHER (laughing): This is 
a good place to stop. It ought 
to be. It is where Little Boy 
BLUE lives. 

DAVID (gleeful): 
Blue! 

NANCE: The bluebird, you 
know, is for happiness. What 
is the Little Blue Boy for? 

MOTHER: I don’t know— 

BLUETTE: Because he’s 
asleep now—under the hay- 
stack fast asleep (pointing). 


[A vast movement ts seen under the stack 
and LITTLE Boy BLUE emerges, rub- 
bing his eyes. He stares and stares 
at them for a moment, and they at him.| 


LITTLE Boy BLUE: Where 
—where’s my horn? 

BLUETTE: Right there at 
your feet, funny boy. (As he 
picks up his horn, which is not 
so shiny now, and starts to blow.] 
But come and meet our little 
visitors— 

LITTLE Boy BLUE (blowing 
his horn): I don’t want to 
meet anybody. I want to blow 
the cows out of the corn. 

[The bells tinkle again, off right, and a 
pleased look comes over his face. He 
starts to go off stage in the direction of 
the bells.| 
MOTHER: You can’t drive 


them out of the corn! 


Little Boy 


Re LS 
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LITTLE Boy BLUE: And why 
not, then? 

MOTHER: Because there’s 
nocorn. Daddy cut it a week 
ago. 

[Father peers in on scene, smiles know- 


ingly, then disappears unseen by 
LITTLE Boy BLUE.] 


LITTLE Boy BLUE: A week 
ago? Why it was there just a 
minute ago when-I went to 
sleep. 

MOTHER: But you’ve been 
asleep a lot of weeks—three 
months I think they call it. 
We couldn’t wake you up. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: Here I 
go and get a new horn, and 
then I have to sleep so I can’t 
use it! 

MOTHER: There now, there 
now. Maybe we can get a new 
something else to blow some- 
thing out of something else 
with. This is David and Nance 
—they’ve just found the blue- 
bird. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: What’s 
the bluebird? 

DAvipD: It’s for happiness, 
when you find it. I’m so 
happy, aren’t you? 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: I am 
very unhappy. Nothing to 
blow my horn for, and I missed 
the June roses when they 
bloomed, and the Fourth of 
July, and my birthday, and— 

DAVID (who has just whis- 
pered a word to Nance, and she 
nodding): You can have the 
bluebird (hands it to him). 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: But, but 


aren’t you unhappy to give it 
away? 

DAVID: If it makes you 
happy, the bluebird makes us 
happy not to have it—doesn’t 
it, Nance? [NANCE nods Yes.] 


And now we must be going. 

Good-by—and happiness. 
ALL: Good-by, good-by. 

OD and NANCE go skipping out, 


DAVID (to bird and happy all 
over): Oh, you beautiful bird! 
Can you sing? Sing as nice as 
my horn? Why, why, he’s gone 
to—to sleep! 

MOTHER: Sleep! 

BLUETTE: Caught it from 
you, Little Boy: Blue! 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: I knew 
something was the matter with 
that bird, or they wouldn’t give 
itaway. [Very unhappy.] I'll 
give it away—the first person 
comes along. [Listening.] Ah, 
I hear somebody coming now. 
{LITTLE JACK HORNER enters, right.] 

MOTHER: Jack! Little Jack 
Horner. We’re so glad to see 
you. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE (not so 
enthusiastic): H’llo! What 
have you got there (indicating 
package under his arm)? 

Jack: Pie. AndI want my 
horn back. That pie you gave 
me for it—it was terrible. I 
stuck my thumb into it all over, 
and there wasn’t a plum for my 
thumb. Thumb—er—some- 
thing’s wrong. And my dad, 
he made fun of me; called me 
Jack Pie-r. And now I want 
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my horn back or he won’t call me Jack Horner 
any more. You know that! 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: Trade back, huh? Indian, 
are you? 

JACK HORNER: Won't you trade? 

LitTLE Boy BLUE: No! I want something 
today—I’ve been asleep three months and couldn’t 
blow the cows out of any corn, and the bluebird’s 
gone to sleep, and— 

JACK HORNER: Give me the bluebird, then, 
won’t you? 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: I won’t give anything to 
anybody anywhere any time for anything. 

(The lights are lowered a litile, indicating evening.| 


MOTHER: Come, Blue Boy, it’s getting late— 
it’s time to go to bed. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE (plainly disgusted): Bed! 
Bed! As though I hadn’t slept three years—I’m 
never going to sleep another single wink in all my 
life. [Starts to go off stage, right, with horn:] I’m 
going to find a sheep I can put in the meadow so I 
can blow it out. 

BLUETTE: But you can’t, there’s no meadow— 
Daddy plowed it up. And even if there was, he 
sold the sheep. And besides— 

{Enter left, LITTLE BO-PEEP, her sheep under her arm.| 

LITTLE Bo-PEEP: Hello, everybody! Guess what 
I brought you, Little Boy Blue! 

BLUETTE: I know, J know—it’s— 

LITTLE Boy BLUE (a bit selfish, we’re afraid): She 
asked me! A sheep! 

JACK HORNER (very sarcastic, and studying the 
sheep closely): Why, it is a sheep, isn’t it. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE (taking the sheep hurriedly): 
Will you come out into the meadow and let me blow 
you out with my horn? [To sheep.] 

BLUETTE: Say, “‘Bah bah!” sheep. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE (looking closely at sheep, and 
his happiness suddenly leaving him): Why—why— 
what do you suppose fe is? He’s gone to sleep too. 
[Starting to go off stage, right.| It doesn’t look as 
though I ever will be happy again, does it. I’m 
going away—I’m going, and going, and going, until 
I find happiness. 

MOTHER: But Little Boy Blue, dear, happiness 
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is all around us, everywhere. And it comes to us, 
and if we don’t smile when it comes, if it sees us not 
trying our best to be happy, it, it— 
BLUETTE: Oh, J know—it goes to sleep. 
LITTLE Boy BLUE: Well, I’m going anyway. 
I don’t believe there’s any of it around here. 


[LITTLE Boy BLUE goes off stage, left, after laying the sheep 
down under the haystack, where he’s fast asleep.) 


LITTLE Bo-PEEP: I wish Little Boy Blue could 
be happy. 

JacK HorRNER: He ought to be. I’d be if I 
could sleep three whole months and never have to 





' get up in the morning, and wash my neck, and— 


MOTHER: He’ll find happiness some time, I’m 
sure of that. 

FATHER (entering, right): Where’s Little— 

BLUETTE: Oh, he’s gone off happiness hunting 
and— : 

FATHER: Because I’ve put some of the corn 
back, and borrowed a cow— 


[Enter, left, LITTLE Boy BLUE, a look of HAPPINESS on his 
face, with the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. Behind them a 
row of children extends way out beyond the stage entrance, and 
looks as though it had no end.) 


LITTLE Boy BLUE: Mother, Father, Bluette— 
everybody: here is a little woman who has to live 
in a shoe, and has so many children she doesn’t 
know what she’s going to do. Can’t we give her 
something? 

FATHER: What will it be, Little Boy Blue? 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: Well, here’s a sheep for 
them, only it’s asleep. And here’s a pie (to the 
little Old Woman)—Jack here had his thumb in it, 
and there aren’t any plums. And (taking off his 
shoes)—and you can have my shoes to put some of 
the little kiddies in—and here’s my crumpled horn, 
and— 

LITTLE OLD WoMAN: Thank ye, little man 
(bowing low, her arms filled with the presents), and we 
all thank you, don’t we, children? 

ALL THE SHOE CHILDREN: * Yes—thank ye, kind 
sir! 

[The old woman and her children right about face and march 
gravely out.] 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: I’m so happy. 

THE BLUE BIRD (the cage sitting near an entrance, 
and somebody near stage entrance whistling chirpily): 
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SEEKER, THE ROYAL FOX 


By ALFRED G. RICHARDSON 


WAS named Seeker by his mother 
on the day that he opened his eyes, 
which was two weeks after he was born. 

Perhaps she chose this name because his eyes 
were brighter and he was stronger than his 
brothers and sisters. Father Fox said that 
one day Seeker would find the Golden Grouse 
wing. You see, many, many years ago, a fox 
had caught a Golden Grouse, and all foxes 
believed that by keeping the left wing of this 
rare bird, they would have good luck and good 
health, just as we pretend the wishbone will 
bring us our wish. The Fox family kept the 
wing of the Golden Grouse for a long, long 
time, but one day it was stolen by 
a robber fox and buried way up in 
the far north, and no fox now living 
knew where it was. The little 
snowshoe rabbits knew, though, be- 
cause one of them had 
seen the robber fox 
bury it, and he 
told all the 
other rabbits. 
But rabbits were 
not on speaking 
terms with the foxes; of LK 6a) 
course not, because the foxes that 
would gobble them up if they stopped to 
speak. 

Seeker was carefully trained by his mother. 


She took him out every day and taught him 
how to catch field mice, how to imitate the 
squeal of a rabbit, so that the rabbit would 
run toward him; how to know the scent of the 
hunter, which of course he must avoid. Then, 
too, she told him how to swim and how 
always, when pursued by the dogs, to float 
down stream, leaving only the tip of his nose 
showing above water. She also taught him 
how to turn quickly when chasing the rabbit, 
using his big bushy tail as a rudder. All this 
time Seeker was growing bigger and stronger, 
and the little animals in the woods had 
learned that he was a great hunter. So 
they kept out of his way. But Seeker 
only caught the fastest 

animals, because 

this was the best 

training. You see, 

he kept right on 

thinking and think- 

ing about the Gold- 

en Grouse Wing and 

of how one of these 

days he would ask 

_ his mother’s con- 

sent to leave home 

and try to findit. The 

day came sooner than Seeker expected. 

One of Seeker’s little sisters became ill and 
Seeker heard Doctor Fox say that nothing 
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save her. 


““Let me go, Mother,” said Seeker. 
bring it back or die in the attempt.” 
“No,” said Mother Fox, “there are many 


dangers, and you 
so far.” 

But there was 
no keeping this 
fine, big fellow 
from helping his 
little sick sister, 
and it was finally 
agreed that Seeker 
would start out 
that night for the 
far north. 

Great prepara- 
tions were made. 
Old Father Fox 
showed him the 
best way to travel, 
while Mother Fox 
prepared a big din- 
ner. Finally, just 
as themoon peeped 
over the tree tops, 
everything was 
ready and they all 
came out to see 
him off. Seeker 
stood foramoment 
and tested the air, 

' just as his mother 
had taught him so 
many times. Then, 
shaking out: his big 
bushy tail and with 
his fur bristling 


with excitement, he sprang into the trail and 
disappeared into the woods. 

Seeker traveled far the first night, and day- 
light found him many miles from home in the 
foothills where he had planned to sleep. 
After catching a few mice, he curled up in a 
little cave in the rocks, spreading his bushy 
tail over his toes and nose to keep them 
warm, and went to sleep. 


For four days 


but the charm of the Golden Wing would 
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traveled and rested, catching his food as he 
went along, and, on the fifth day, knew he 
must be near the country where the Golden 
Wing was buried, because he was now in the 
land of the snowshoe rabbit. He knew too 
that he must find out from Snow Shoe the 

secret hiding place 
of his treasure. So 
Seeker hunted very 
carefully in the 
willow clumps for 
arabbit. At last 
he saw two rab- 
bits, nibbling away 
at the bark not 
far distant. Now, 
Seeker knew that 
Snow Shoe usually 
travels back and 
forth to his feed- 
ing place the same 
way. He also 
knew how hard 
these little chaps 
were to catch in 
the willow clumps, 
because they can 
see behind them 
as well as in front 
and are very quick 
in dodging. So 
Seeker crept out 
into the open and 
dug a big 
trench, be- 
hind which 
he waited. 
Then when 
little Snow 
Shoe came skipping 
along on his way home, Seeker sprang out 
from his hiding place and he was taken by 
surprise by the sly old fox. 

Then Seeker told little Snow Shoe that he 
would spare his life if he would take him to 
the place where the robber fox had buried 
the Golden Grouse Wing. Snow Shoe said 
he would do this if Seeker would promise not 
to kill any more rabbits. This was agreed 
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to and they both trotted off through the 
woods. 

Finally, they came to a big oak tree at the 
side of a beautiful babbling stream and Snow 
Shoe pointed to the moss on the north side 
of the tree. Seeker was not long in digging 
a hole with 
his Sharp ywwyg 
claws until he SS 
reached a big 
root. 

And there 
under the root 
was the precious 
wing of the 
Golden Grouse. 

You may 
be sure Seeker’s 
heart was filled 
with joy when he 

‘saw it. Hethanked 
little Snow Shoe 
many times. And 
Snow Shoe was so 
glad that he told 
Seeker of a way 
home that was 
many miles shorter 
than the way he 
had come. This 
was welcome news, 
too, because Seeker 
knew that he must 
travel far and fast 
if he would save 
his little sister. 

After saying 
good-bye to little 
Snow Shoe, the 
royal fox bounded 
away toward home, carrying the charmed 
wing in his mouth. All that day and far into 
the night Seeker traveled. He slept at last 
in the open woods, with the Golden Wing held 
firmly under his paws. 

The next day bright and early, Seeker was 
again on the trail and traveled all day through 
the great spruce forest that Snow Shoe had 
told him about. The forest was just alive 
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with rabbits and Seeker could have had a 
gorgeous feast, but, of course, he meant to 
keep his promise to Snow Shoe and so, even 
though he was very hungry, he trotted along, 
paying no attention to the surprised little 
bunnies. 


Perhaps Snow Shoe had sent him 
through the spruce 
forest to see 
whether or not he 
would keep his 
promise. The little 
rabbits knew that 
if he let go of the 
Golden Wing to 
catch a rabbit, one 
of them would 
quickly pick it up 
and scamper off 
withit. But Seeker 
kept his promise 
and ate what few 
mice and birds he 
could see as he 
went along. 
Bynoonthenext 
day, he had trav- 
eled through the 
great spruce forest 
and was once again 
in the open coun- 
try and on the 
last but most diffi- 
cult part of his 
‘journey. He knew 
he would now have 
to travel by night 
and so he slept at 
the edge of the 
woods until the 
stars were twin- 
Then Seeker scented the breeze, 
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kling above. 
to see if man or beast were about, and trotted 


off toward home. He knew every inch of the 
country now and many times had outrun 
the dogs over these open places. But Seeker 
was quite tired from his many days of hard 
travel and knew that he must be careful not 
to let them get too close. So he circled wide 
each settlement. He also traveled in shallow 
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streams because he knew that his big bushy 
tail left a scent on the ground that the dogs 
used in order to follow him. 


Seeker was beginning to look for a sleeping | 
place just before daybreak when he heard the ’ 


awful baying of a hound. He knew that now 
it would be a race’for home, with the chances 
all against him. But he thought of little sick 
sister waiting for him and this gave him new 
strength as he bounded off in a straight line 
for home. 

He could now hear other dogs in the dis- 
tance and knew that they were after him as 
fast as they could travel. Closer and closer 
they sounded until Seeker knew something 
must be done or he would be lost. Turning 
quickly, he ran along a railway track, knowing 
that the steel track and tarred railway ties 
would not hold the scent so well. Then, as 
he rounded the curve, he looked back. One 
of the dogs was slowly following, as though 
in doubt. Seeker at once cut across the open 
field of a deserted farm. He was getting very 
tired and his nose and throat were hot and 
dry. If he could only reach the little stream 
beyond the deserted farm house! He was 
going very wearily now though the dogs had 
again found the fresh scent. On they came 
and on Seeker urged himself, grimly holding 
the Golden Wing in his clinched teeth. 

Then he got safely to the water and plunged 
in. He could hear the dogs running back 
and forth behind him as he swam out into 
the swift running stream. He knew that he 
must drift far down stream in order to put 
the dogs off the trail, that he must drift even 
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beyond the place where he would ordinarily 
strike out for home. How hungry he was 
and how his throbbing sides ached! He had 
now avoided the dogs but he knew that his 
great strength was nearly gone. Could he 
reach home? He crawled out of the water, 
his fine bushy tail now dripping wet and more 
of a burden than a help to him. He did not 
have the strength to shake the water from 
his big fur coat. Step by step he wearily 
made his way, resting a few moments, then 
forcing himself along. 

At last he could see the rocks that meant 
home, but he could not rise to his feet and 
was obliged to crawl. Hour after hour he 
crawled, whining for fear he would fail. The 
family were asleep else they might have heard 
him. He could not bark because his throat 
was so parched. His whine finally became 
a whisper and then ceased altogether—he 
could make no sound. His brain was whirl- 
ing and he could hardly see;:yet he forced 
himself along to the very door. Then, with 
a mighty effort of his tired legs, he pushed 
himself into the doorway and dropped the 
Golden Grouse Wing ori the inside. He must 
have then gone to sleep because when he 
woke up, he was back in his own home and 
his mother was bending over him. He had 
been sleeping for two whole days, and by this 
time little sister was well again. 

And from this day on Seeker and his 
friends all lived happily to a good old 
age. And even today the foxes tell each 
other the story of Seeker and the Golden 
Grouse Wing. 
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With children 
about the house, 
there is many a 
cut finger— 
many a bi 


nose. 

Fels - Naptha 
takes out blood- 
stains quickly, 
thoroughly, 
safely. 









lor ‘your most persona aundering 
FELS-NAPTHA, the Sanitary Soap 


The exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha enables this great, sanitary cleaner 
to do the most disagreeable washing jobs in a jiffy, 
and with the least possible handling. 

In no other soap do you get the same double- 
cleaning— the soap-and-water cleaning, and the 
naptha cleaning. Either the soap or the naptha in 
Fels-Naptha is a wonderful cleaner alone. But together, 
you have the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend that has 
never been successfully imitated! 

The test of Fels-Naptha Soap before using is to 
smell it. The test after using is the white, sweet, 
sanitary cleanliness of the clothes, free from any odor. 
The real naptha does its work, then vanishes. 

And in “the golden bar,” naptha is held to the last 
sliver until released by the wash-water. Fels-Naptha 
has real naptha in it and holds this dirt-loosener for the 
work on washday. Put Fels-Naptha to the hardest 
tests. It is safe for all laundry work. Begin now. 
Directions for using are printed inside the wrapper. 





The original and one naptha 


GET g sample of Fels-Naptha and test its efficiency soap, in the red-and-green wrapper. 


id 2c in stamps to Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


S“-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ¢:533 


Philadelohia 
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| HO! FO! WHAT PON! 
WITHOUT LONG PRACTISE 


We children can learn to play the 


STORYeCLARK 
PLAYER PIANO 


There are song rolls, dance rolls for children—and educational 
rolls too—that make it easy for the children to learn to play the 
regular piano if mother and father want them to later on—but 
even father can sit down and play the old selections he loves best 
on the player. 


Near-by is a Story & Clark dealer who will gladly show you the several styles of Story & Clark 
pianos and player pianos and from whom you can purchase one on terms within your income. 


“INSTRUMENTS OF FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1857” 


STORY & CLARK PIANO COMPANY 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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MUSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


THE MUSIC OF SPAIN 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Author of What We Hear in Music, Music in the Home, etc. 


T IS such a warm and beautiful evening, 

I should think we could have our Musical 

Geography game out on the porch,” said 
Mother, as the family left the dining room. 

“Yes, that is quite possible,” replied Father. 
“Dick, you can help me move the phono- 
graph. We won’t have any piano music this 
evening.” 

“I saw the Spanish stamps on the envel- 
ope,’’ cried Dick, ‘‘so I know where the letter 
is from.” 

“You will know when you see the map I 
am hanging up,” replied Father. “Aunt 
Margaret thought it would be a good idea if 
we followed her journey through Spain, so I 
bought this map on our way home. Well, 
now, if you are all settled we will start 
reading. 

“Dear Fellow Travelers: 

“Each country that I visit I feel is the best 
one I have ever seen. I do not understand 
why more people do not come to Spain, for I 
have never been in such a beautiful, fasci- 
nating place before. We had a most inter- 
esting trip, as we took a boat from London to 
Gibraltar. The weather was fine and we 
enjoyed the trip so much. The boat stopped 
at several of the ports in Spain and Portugal, 
and we heard some very lovely sailor songs. 
They were not unlike other songs of the sea 


that we had heard in Italy, for you must 
remember that all sailor songs are more or less 
alike. It was not until we reached Gibraltar, 
and motored over to Cadiz and Seville, that 
we heard our first songs of a typical Spanish 
character. 

“The most beautiful folk songs in Spain 
are those of Andalusia (the southern dis- 
tricts). It was here that the Moors lived, 
and they certainly left a strong imprint on 
these old songs of Southern Spain. They are 
always of a dreamy, rather melancholy char- 
acter, though frequently gypsy syncopated 
rhythms are used. 

‘‘We heard our first serenade in the old town 
of Cadiz, ‘A la Luz de la Luna,’ (By the Light 
of the Moon). It was quite romantic, for the 
night was lovely, and we drove out through 
the streets where the wealthy Spaniards live. 
We heard this beautiful old melody, and 
stopped in the shadow of a big tree so that 
we might not disturb the singer, who, with his 
guitar, was serenading his fair lady, who was 
well hidden behind the shutters of her bal- 
cony. I do not know whether you can hear 
it or not, but I wish that you might.” 

“That is easy,” said Father. “I found 
several records of that, and we will put it on 
the phonograph and then turn out the lights, 
and try and imagine that instead of being 
















here we are in Spain in the moonlight.” 

After the beautiful song was finished, Father 
read from the letter. 

“‘All the sopranos used to sing the famous 
aria called ‘The Fair Maids of Cadiz,’ by the 
French composer, Delibes. I thought there 
must be many fair maids in Cadiz as we drove 
home that night, 
for we heard many 
serenades on our 
way back to the 
hotel. There is a 
curious custom in 
Spain of singing 
love songs just 
before the dawn- 
ing of day. These 
songs are called 
‘alboradas.’ 
You will remem- 
ber that Shakes- 
peare’s famous 
‘Hark, Hark, 
the Lark’ was a 
morning song, 
or alborada. I 
think there have 
been some beauti- 
ful alboradas ar- 
ranged by Spanish 
composers of to- 
day. 

“Although many 
of the dance 
rhythms are found 
in the north of 
Spain, the segui- 
dilla is a very pop- 
ular dance with 
the Andalusian 
peasants. It reflects the music which the 
Moors brought to Spain. I was glad to hear 
my first one in Seville, because I had always 
associated it with the wonderful use made of 
the dance rhythm by Bizet in his ‘Carmen.’ 
Although I know that you are all familiar 
with the two dance songs Carmen sings, I wish 
Father would let you hear now the seguidilla 
(where Carmen invites Don Jose to come to 
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the tavern to dance with her); then, I want 
you to hear also the ‘habanera’ she sing’ You 
remember the habanera is one of the most 
popular dances all over Spain, although it orig- 
inally came from America, and was the dance 
of the Creole-Negroes of Havana, Cuba.” 

After the ““Carmen”’ records were finished, 
Father said: “I 
found a lovely old 
seguidilla, written 
by the Spanish 
composer Albenez, 
and ‘El Celoso,’ 
(The Jealous 
Lover), also in 
habanera form.” 

“On the road 
motoring from Se- 
ville to Granada, 
we met a band of 
Spanish gypsies, 
and the air they 
were playing 
seemed very famil- 
iar though I could 
not place it. Fi- 
nally, I recalled it 
as being the gypsy 
air we all learned 
to love when we 
heard it in Fritz 
Kreisler’s oper- 
etta, ‘Apple 
Blossoms.’ This 
was an old Ara- 
pian dance called 
‘La Gitana.’ ” 
HAMILTON “Kreisler shall 
“<=, play it for you 

himself,” said 
Father, as he put the record on the phono- 
graph. 

“‘I wish I might take a week and write you 
about Granada and the wonderful Moorish 
palace, the Alhambra. After seeing it, I can 
understand why Granada inspired so many 
beautiful songs. There are two that I should 
like to have you hear, the ‘A Granada,’ by 
Alvarez, and ‘Granadinas,’ (Farewell, My 
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Granada) by Barrera. These are both old 
folk ays, arranged by modern composers. 
But before we leave Andalusia, I would like 
to have Father also play you a violin record of 
the ‘Romanza Andaluza,’ by the Spanish 
violinist composer, Sarasate, and then the 
Sarasate dances ‘Jota de Pablo’ 
and ‘Zapatiado.’ 

“When we reached the 
Castile provinces, we 
found the airs less 
melancholy, and the 
rhythms more pro- 
nounced. We were 
fortunate while 
in Madrid to be 
able to attend a 
festival of Span- 
ish dancers, and 
we heard dance 
songs from all parts 
of Spain. The most 
popular dances are 
the ‘Bolero,’ the 
‘Jota,’ and the ‘Fan- 
dango,’ although, of 
course, the ‘Segui- 
dilla’ and the ‘Ha- 
banera’ vie with them 
in interest. Besides 
the dances, songs by 
modern composers, 
in which dance 
rhythms are used, 
were also given on 
this program; and 
three or-four which 
I think you can 
hear are ‘Claveli- 
tos’ by Valverde’ 
‘Los Cejos Negros; 
(‘My Black Eyes’) 
by Alvarez; and ‘Malaguena’ by Pagans. 
These were all sung and danced to the ac- 
companiment of mandolins and castanets, 
the performers being all in their picturesque 
costumes. 

“We thought we knew all about Spanish 
music when we left Madrid, but we really 
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heard our best old folk songs when we reached 
the Pyrenees. We are stopping at a lovely 
old inn right in the mountains, and have had 
some interesting drives through quaint places, 
where one can almost feel the bandits are 
lurking. Many of the songs here, like the 
‘Contrabandista,’ tell us much 
about the life of these moun- 
tain robbers. The bolero 
is much danced here, 
and almost every song 
has a dance accom- 
paniment. I like 
best ‘La Gitana’ 
(The Gypsy), 
‘Linda Mia,’ 
‘Teresita Mia,’ 
‘El Arriero’ (My 
Love is a Mule- 
teer), and a dear 
little lullaby -called 
‘Dodo.’ Every time 
we meet the quaint. 
little mules, with 
their drivers, we al- 
ways hear the mule- 
teers singing some 
quaint song; and 
we have seen a shep- 
herd watching his 
sheep, singing. 
Spain truly seems to 
be the land of song. 
You will find that 
composers from all 
parts of the world 
have used Spanish 
folk music.” 
“We sing some 
Spanish songs in school,” said Mabel. “My 
teacher says ‘La Paloma’ is sung as much in 
America as in Spain.” 

“Well, let’s go into the house and sing it 
together,” said Father, “and after we are 
through, I will put a roll on the player-piano 
of the ‘Marche Riale,’ which is always played 
when the King of Spain appears; and that 
will mean that King Sleep will visit us while 
we are dreaming of castles in Spain.” 
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Your Children will Gnjoy the Outdoors 


and Cray ola Crayons on their Vacation 


But what of the children who will - 
spend their vacation in a hospital? 


O VACATION outfit is complete without a box 
of “Crayola” Crayons. And that box should be 
packed near the top of the traveling bag. 

Long train rides are usually tiring for children and a 
pad or an old magazine, with a box of “Crayola” Cray- 
ons, will furnish amusement for hours after the changing 
landscape has lost its attraction. 

And that is only the beginning of the usefulness and 
pleasure to be derived from this small box. Later, 
when the hot summer sun beats down on small heads, 
“Crayola” Crayons will help to keep the children quiet 
and out of the heat. Landscapes, flowers, the whole 
world, lies before them waiting to be reproduced on paper. 

But while your children are enjoying every minute of 


their vacation, what of the youngsters left behind in the 
city hospitals? Why not give your hospital several boxes 
of “Crayola’”’ Crayons before you leave for the summer? 
The Rubens Box No. 24, with twenty-four colored cray- 
ons, costs only 30c. Surely a dollar or two spent in this 
way will bring many times its value in happiness to the 
children who must spend their vacations in bed. 

“Crayola” Crayons are not messy. They will not 
soil the beds. They are non-poisonous and altogether 
the ideal gift for children indoors and outdoors. 

You will find “Crayola” Crayons at the stationery or 
department store that you usually patronize. If they 
do not carry them, write us and we will send them to 
you direct. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST.- 
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TRADE MARK 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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send your name and age and address with your page! 


Read about me on the following 


Dear Children: 


The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 


page, guess my name and color me in my really 


truly colors. 


Then send me before June 15 to Ruth 


The boys and girls who do the next-best pages and 


answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 


Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & Company, 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Be sure and 
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Enameled 
Tinker Beads 


—a revelation in ‘‘something to do”’ toys. 
Enameled by our special process—many 
colored, bright and glossy—these colors 
won’t come off. Attractive shapes, 
oval and round. Complete with cord 
and safety needle. Jars of three sizes, 


25c, 50c, $1.00. 
Enameled Tinker Beads amuse and 


instruct—used for colors, counting, etc. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
Made by 
$ THE TOY TINKERS 


WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


By RUTH BRADFORD 
Number I 


ERHAPS I'm not handsome, but I'm 

harmless. Once upon a time people 
thought I lived in fire, but I don't. I 
live in water when I am a baby tadpole 
—just hatched from one of Mother's 
dozen eggs—and I usually live in caves 
and all sorts of damp places on land when 
I am a grown-up. Like my cousins the 
frogs and toads and newts, I belong to 
the family AMPHIBIA—which means 
that I can live in both air and water. 


Just look at me closely. I am usually 
about eight inches long. Do you see my 
rather thin front legs with four toes 
apiece, and then my thicker hind feet with 
five toes apiece. You see, my feet aren't 


webbed like Cousin Toad, and I have a 
tail, though he hasn't. And see, I have 
little black nails or claws for toes. 


My eyes don’t move but I think they 
are expressive. So is my funny wide 
mouth. Do you see my nostrils below 
my eyes near the end of my head? That 
means I can stay almost entirely under 
water when I poke my nose up for air. 
When in the water I close my nose and 
keep the water out. When I’m a baby 
tadpole I breathe through gills like a fish. 
When I'm a grown-up I have lungs like 
you. I can go ever so long without eating 
but still I do like a good dinner now and 
then. As a baby I’m a vegetarian but 
later I eat meat, too. 


I have cool wet skin and look like a 
lizard, and my color—which you must 
guess—warns other animals who might: 
want to eat me that I don't taste good. 
There is one good thing I have learned 
how to do—I can grow new limbs if the 
ones I have are cut off. I can grow anew 


' foot in just a few months, with extra toes, 


too. It comes in handy. 
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GRUMPY 


(Continued from page $78) 


up expecting to give Alex the beating of his 
life. But Alex was too quick for him. He 
put his head down and ran into Bill and 
knocked him over. Then Alex began really 
to fight. He hit so and scratched so, that Bill 
soon growled “Nuff,” and Alex let him get up. 

Alex took his lunch box and went over 
under a tree to eat it. He didn’t want to see 
his sisters, because he really was ashamed of 
the way he had acted, but soon a little bear 
came and sat beside him. 

“My, but you’re strong! I’m awful il 
that you did Bill up! Maybe he won’t act 
so fresh now. He is too lazy to carry his own 
lunch and always grabs some little cub’s and 
we've all been scared of him. You aren’t 
scared of nuthin’, are you?” 

But Alex only grunted. He didn’t want 
this bear to know that he had got badly 
scratched and that his paw still hurt. 

Soon the bell rang for school and all the 
bears piled back on the log. More of them 
had come to Alex to compliment him. One 
little bear named Phyllis, who was the belle 
of the school, edged over to him and lisped, 
“Thay, I like you! Do you want to thit by 
me?” 

But he only grunted again. During school, 
Danny, the brown bear, reached over and 
pinched Alex, and Alex reached back and hit 
so hard that Danny fell off the log, and when 
he got up there were tears in his eyes and a 
big lump over one eye, but he didn’t say a 
word. Again the little bears all wondered. 
Even Bill was heard to say, “Look out for 
Necktie over there. He’d just as soon hit 
you as look at you. I’d hate to have a dis- 
position like his.” 

Alex soon felt that they were taking about 
him and swelled with pride. He had never 
known that he could fight. He heard one 
_ cub say, “Isn’t he strong, though. But he’s 
awful grumpy. I’ll bet he’d crack his face 
if he ever even smiled!” 

That gave Alex an idea. He would be 
grumpy, then everyone would be afraid of 
him. He remembered his father was grumpy; 

(Continued on page 402) 











Look. “Mother! 
lm bathing dolly with 


esinol Soap ry 


HIS little girl is bathed every day with 

Resinol Soap and because she has heard 
Mother say that it’s the best toilet soap she 
has ever found, and she wouldn’t use any 
other, Lola May thinks it must be best for 
dolly, too. 

If your mother hasn’t tried Resinol Soap 
yet, ask her to buy a box today. It has a de- 
lightful, creamy lather that keeps children’s 
skin soft, smooth and healthy. It tends to 
prevent chafing and frequently is sufficient to 
overcome minor rashes so common to childhood. 
It is absolutely pure and is highly recommended 
for the tenderest skin. Its rich color comes from 
the Resinol it contains—the very quality that 


makes it so beneficial to the skin, and gives it that 
refreshing fragrance. 


Tell Mother it is excellent for her skin 
and Daddy’s, too. Ask her to write us 
for a free sample. Dept. 4-L, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 
All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell 
Resinol Soap 


“Thousands of mothers prefer it to others” 
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HOW TO MAKE 
WALNUT DOLLS 


HAZEL H. SAMPLE 


DEAR CHILDREN: 

Here is something that you will have lots of fun 
in doing. First, get out the things you need. Here 
they are: several English walnuts, water color 
paints, cotton, black yarn, mucilage, some scraps 
of bright colored cloth, pen, ink, and a feather for 
your Indian’s hair. There, the secret is out! We 
are going to make people—or at least the heads 
of people from the walnuts. 

Here are five—a Chinaman with black yarn 
queue, an Indian, a black mammy with a bright 
bandana, Santa Claus, and, last of all, a dear little 
old wrinkled lady from the Tennessee mountains! 

Paint the Chinaman yellow, your mammy black, 
and the other three red, making your Indian deeper 
red than the old lady and Santa. Draw the eyes 
and noses with the pen and ink, the mouths with a 
clean pen point dipped in thick red paint. Twist 
the white cotton for eyebrows and mustache for 
Santa and glue on with a tiny line of mucilage. 
For three of the heads you use white cotton for 
hair, for the Indian use black yarn bobbed, and a 
black yarn queue for the Chinaman. 

For Mammy and the little old lady, a triangular 
piece of bright red cloth or bandana handkerchief 
is used to make the turban and shawl. Catch these 
with needle and thread, allowing the hair to come 
out around the face. 

Besides being lots of fun to make, they may be 
used as favors for a party. 




















































Editor of CHILD LIFE 


ROSE. WALDO 
| 


is available for lecture engagements 
during her 


Western tour in September 

Eastern tour in October 
and 

Southern tour in November 


SUBJECTS: 
Children’s Reading 


Juvenile Literature and How to 


Choose It 


For further information write 
Secretary to Editor 


CHILD LIFE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


536 S. Clark Street 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of Cuitp Lirg, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April Ist, 1923 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
COUNTY OF COOK §**- 


Refore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared F; L. MeNally, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor and Business Manager 
of the CutLp Lire and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper. 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Rose Waldo, 2419 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, Fred L. MeNally, 230 E. Delaware Place, 
Chicago, Illinois; Business Manager, Fred L. McNally, 230 E. Delaware Place, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Rand McNally & Company—a Corporation. a? B. Clow and Andrew 
F. W. McNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, deceased, 536-538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago; Andrew F. W. McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; 
James McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, Western 
Springs, Illinois; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, Nazareth, Pennsylvania; Clara M. 

ohl, 6 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. Florence Pierce Mott, 
care Whitney Central National Bank, New Orleans, La.; Robert P. Payne, 176 
E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn.; F. D. Payne, 3631 Bosworth Ave., Chicago; Louise 
P. Bunts, 559 Surf St., Chicago; Mary A. B. MacKenzie, 1161 Monadnock 
Bldg., Chicago; E. C. Buehring, 536-528 S. Clark St., Chicago; Eleanor V. 
McNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Jessie Hessert, 547 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago; Julia Hessert, 219 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; Gustav 
Hessert, Trustee for Fred Hessert, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Estate of 
Marie Hessert, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga , and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None that I know of. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom euch trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a peer other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. a Aa 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is.......... (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 

Frev L. McNatiy, Managing Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of March, 1923. 
- M. J. Sranrton. 

AL 


My commission expires December 9, 1926. 
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They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoes . 





their little feet can 
stretch and grow 
naturally again 


How children tease to go barefoot when summer 
comes! They want to get out of stiff, hot shoes—to 
wriggle and stretch a bit! 

That’s why millions of mothers put children in 
Keds at the first sign of warm weather. Keds give 
feet the freedom they need without sacrificing the 
protection they must have. Designed by foot ex- 
perts, they are anatomically correct for all normal feet. 

Keds are the standard by which all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are judged. Their quality is backed by the 
skill and experience of the largest rubber company 
in the world. 

Keds, of course, vary in price according to type. 
But no matter what kind of Keds you buy, every 
pair gives you the highest possible value at the price. 

Remember—while there are other shoes that may 
at first glance look like Keds—only Keds can give 
real Keds value. Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t on 
the shoe they aren’t real Keds. 

Valuable hints on camping, radio, etc., are con- 
tained in the Keds Hand-book for Boys; and games, 
recipes, vacation suggestions, and other useful in- 
formation in the Keds Hand-book for Girls. Either 
sent free. Address Dept. L-2, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 














One of the most pop- 
ular all-purpose Keds 


A sturdy 
sport model. 
Strongly rein- 
forced and built 
for the hardest wear 
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This Attractive 
Lincoln Wren House 


$1.00 





HERE is an unusually attractive bird house—that only wrens can use. 

It looks like a miniature log cabin. It is made of wood, tinted a 
soft brown color that attracts the wren; and has a substantial, weather- 
proof wood roof. 


The song of the wren is melodious and flutelike—its amusing ways make it 
a favorite with everyone. It destroys large numbers of obnoxious insects; 
it never hesitates to attack dogs, cats, swallows, and other birds when they 
near its habitation. But it is astonishingly friendly to human beings. 


The Lincoln Wren House can only be inhabited by the wren—and it is 
built to especially attract them. In appearance it is the equal of wren 
houses costing five to seven dollars. And yet because we build in tremen- 
dous quantities—and ship knocked-down, in a form that any child can 
quickly put together—we are able to sell this attractive bird house for only 
$1.00—prepaid. (West of Denver and Canada $1.25). 


Here is a real bird house bargain that you should take advantage of! 

Attract wrens—they will liberally repay any attention you give them. 

Send $1.00 now for each Lincoln Wren House you want. 

Take advantage of this offer today. 

If you aren’t delighted— money back. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail it now. (If you send check, be 
sure to add 5c extra for exchange). 


Dealers write for interesting proposition. 


LINCOLN WRENHOUSE 


MANUFACTURED ev. JOHN LLOYD WAIGHT we. CHICAGO 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc., 
726 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, [Inc., 
726 N. Wells Street, Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 
Please mail me at once {| .| LINCOLN WREN 
HOUSES. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for each wren house ordered as 
above shown. 
It is understood that you will refund this amount if for 
any reason J‘ am not delighted with the value. 
Send to 

















Print Your Name and 
Address Plainly on 
This Coupon 
and Mail It in NOW 
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THE BEST WRITERS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Are writing for 


CHILD LIFE 


Fascinating stories by world- 
famous writers for children 
are appearing on these pages. 
Emilie Benson Knipe and 
Alden Arthur Knipe, those 
popular, worth-while writers, 
have written a delightful four- 
part story for CHILD LIFE. 
The story, ““Now and Then,” 
is all about a mysterious trunk 
filled with Confederate money, 
gay Dutch petticoats, bro- 
caded slippers, an Inaugura- 
tion gown, and—Well, there 
are all sorts of interesting ad- 
ventures with ingenious boys 
and girls and Indians, put in 
an attractive, authentic his- 
torical setting. 

This will soon appear in 
CHILD LIFE, and so will some 
jolly stories by the children’s 
beloved Katherine Pyle, one 
of the greatest living writers 
of fairy tales and popular every- 
day stories for youngsters. 
Other’ WHO’s WHO juvenile 
writers, who are working on 
stories for CHILD LIFE, will 
be announced later. 


m 
THE BUTTERFLY 


KITTY PARSONS 


FOUND a little butterfly, 
Out by the barn one day, 
I tried to catch him with my hand 
Before he flew away. 


He was so bright and beautiful, 
All gold and red and blue, 

I wish that I could look like that, 
And fly so quickly too! 








C2 ifornia— 

orado Rockies 
Grand Canyon Ngtiop2! 
Yosemite=Bi Trees 
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Arizona Rockies- 
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red Harve) serves all ihe 
via the Santa Fee 


BLACK, wilson Traffic Manager 
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1145 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
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THE LITTLE BOY 
BLUEBIRD 


(Continued from page 382) 


Chrp! Chrp! 

LITTLE Boy BLUE (to Jack 
Horner): I’m sorry I gave away 
your horn, though, Jack. I forgot. 
But I’ll give you the bluebird if 
you wish. I was just so happy and 
excited. [Goes to pick up bird cage.] 

THE BLUEBIRD (alarmed): 
Chr-r-r-p! Chr-r-r-r-p! 

JACK HORNER: Aw, I can get 
another horn. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: Anyway, 
I’m never going to be unhappy 
again. 

MOTHER: And you won't be, 
either, just as long as you try to 
make others happy. 

THE BLUEBIRD: Chr-r-r-r-r-p! 
[Enter CHORUS OF DAVID AND NANCES, and 

sing, with a simple dance movement, to the 

tune of “‘Three Dukes,” slightly modified 
for a better dance rhythm. As the children 


come in they set the cages on the floor, and 
do their dance about them.] 















This little girl says: 


UST look at my nice ‘Bossie calf.’ 1 raised her 

myself and I fed her Holstein milk. I drink it, 

too, because I think it is best for growing boys and 
girls. Ask your Mamma to buy it for you.” 









































SONG 
CHORUS OF DAVIDS AND NANCES 
pre a Whenever you go catching blue- 
birds, bluebirds, bluebirds; 


It’s not like hunting new birds— 
i Not the least bit like that at all. 


Ad 
ri 





You catch them with a smile, sir, 
smile, sir, smile, sir, 
You can get one every mile, sir, 
With a smile—and that’s not all: 






















When the kiddies come romping in from their play—hot, 
thirsty and tired, what kind of a drink will you give them? 
Milk, of course, the most nourishing of all drinks for children. 
For an ideal summer drink we recommend purebred 


HOLSTEIN milk— 


Holstein Milk ss«c vies i tos). 









And if you’re happy all the day, sir, 
day, sir, day, sir, 
They'll never sleep or fly away, sir, 
And that, we think, is all! 


building elements— 
delicious and refreshing. 




















If your milkman cannot 
supply you with purebred 
Holstein milk, write us and we 
will assist you in securing it. 


Write for our booklet on 
“The Milk Road to Child 


A ; # 
Q 7 
ty ft Health” mailed prepaid upon 


request. 










BUT IT ISN’T 


HAZEL HALL 








Heath 
@ 

li 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
228 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 







F it were always daytime 
We'd have more time to play. 
O think of all the games we’d have 
If it were always day! 


’ 
Vita 








If it were always nighttime 
How funny it would seem. 

O think of all the sleep we'd sleep, 
And all the dreams we’d dream! 
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THE LAST PIRATE 


(Continued from page $75) 


‘““How you must miss your 
friends!” said the Skipper. 

“How can your store get 
along for so many months with- 
out you?”’ asked the Mate. 

““We’ll take you home,” said 
both of them together. “We 
are going right over that way.” 

So the Pirate and his Brother 
picked up one thing and an- 
other that they wanted to take, 
just for memory’s sake. The 
Pirate took off his Spanish 
boots and stood them together 
at the foot of the bed. “I 
shall not need them any more”’ 
he said. “If a shipwrecked 
Gentleman should happen in 
' some day, he might be glad to 
wear them while his shoes 
were getting dry.” 

Then they said good-by to 
the little house that had kept 
them so warm during the long, 
cold winter, and climbed up 
into the ship and sailed home 
to Labrador. 

You will be surprised to 
know that the store was still 
there, and the clerks were so 
glad to have the Brother back 
again that they did not even 
scold him for taking such a 
very long summer vacation. 

As for the last Pirate, I must 
tell you (and we shall be care- 
ful to remember) that he was 
never called a Pirate any more. 
He opened a little hardware 
store and charged high prices. 
But people paid him money 
very cheerfully, I was told. 
They were glad to buy of some- 
one who could explain so well 
about jackknives. 








The Beech-Nut 
Mother Goose 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
Hear it for a mile. 

Six and twenty slices 
Stacked in a pile. 

Then the jar is opened 
With its label red— 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
To spread upon your bread. 





Old King Cole 

Was a hungry old soul 
And a hungry old soul was he. 

He called for his roast 

And he called for his toast 
All spread with the honey of 

the bee—bee— bee 
And Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. 


Jack Spratt could eat no fat 
His wife took her meat “rare” 


But Beech-Nut Peanut Butter ~/ 


Was something bothcould share. CTE : 






Questions for Children 


Did you know Beech-Nut Peanut Butter makes 
wonderful sandwiches for parties and picnics 
and rainy days? Did you knowit can be mixed 
with chopped raisins, chopped prunes, honey, 
celery or tomatoes? Did you know there are 
two kinds of peanuts in Beech-Nut Brand? 
Did you know one large-sized jar will spread 
thick on 26 slices of bread? Did you know that 
the new Beech-Nut Menu Book tells a lot of 
things about meals and menus and foods? Have 
you asked Mother to send for it? 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie New York 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 





St. George Camp 


HE St. George Camp is under the 
management and direction of the 
St. George School for Girls, 4545 Drexel 
Blvd., Chicago, an institution meeting the 
requirements of girls and small children who 
have parents in the business or professional 
world, or parents who are not permanently 
located. The camp was originally planned 
as a summer home for the children of this 
school, but from July | to August 31 the 
camp is open to a limited number of girls 
between the ages of three and fourteen and 
boys between four and seven years. 


The St. George Camp is located on the 
shore of Eagle Spring Lake, three hours 
from Chicago via the Soo Line to Mukwango 
and thence by automobile to the Lake, in 
a secluded grove in the midst of the dairy 
district of Wisconsin, miles from the beaten 
path in a rolling country conducive of quiet 
hikes, study and recreation. 


Mrs. Madeline Seymour is the camp 
director and manager, assisted by a house 
mother, nurse and cook, all carefully chosen. 
Camp activities are under the personal 
supervision of Mrs. Seymour, assisted by 
teachers in Nature Study, Handicraft, Camp 
Craft, Games and Swimming. 


The children will leave for camp by auto- 
mobiles from the school with manager, 
teachers, etc., two or three days prior to 


July 1. 


Complete information upon request 


ST. GEORGE SCHOOL 


4545 Drexel Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


b fin names of the winners of the 
Animated Botany prize color contest 
for April are: SUSIE WILLIAMS, Age 8, 
616 E. 12 Street, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
and MYRON S. FIRTH, Age 7, 1474 E. 
108 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Honorable 
Mention: ROBERT A. FAIRBAIN, MARY 
JANE WALNE, DONALD ATHEARN, BUD- 
DENE E. HARMON, PARKER WORTH- 
INGTON. VIRGINIA PARKER, WILLIAM 
MADSEN, LADY FRANCIS DONALDSON, 
DONALD SMITH, RALPH WILLIAMS, 
HELEN ARMSTRONG, CARLTON E. DUR- 
RELL, JUDITH WILCOX, ALICE RAYNER, 
WILLIAM T. LYONS, RUTH DIXIE 
ABBOTT, RALPH HURLEY, IRENE PIKER- 
ING, ELDON MITCHELL, GRACE ROMERO, 
BILLY PAINTER, MARGARET TIFFANY, 
LEO L. LEVERIDGE, RACHEL MOXEY, 
MILDRED SCHILD, CELIA SCHNITZER, 
MARGARET E. JAQUES, BARBARA J. 
ALEXANDER, HELEN STASKLER, 
AUGUSTA ANKETELL and ELEANOR 
HARRIS. 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
CHILD LIFE 
RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GRUMPY 


(Continued from page 395) 


Grandpa Bear was grumpy. You see it is 
all right for bears to be grumpy. In fact, 
they are almost supposed to be grumpy. 
That is why your mother sometimes tells you 
that you are cross as a bear, because little 
boys and girls should never be cross or 
grumpy—only bears. 

So Alex was grumpy—he was grumpy to 
his sisters, he was grumpy to his teacher, 
grumpy to his mother; in fact he was grumpy 
to everyone—so grumpy that he was the 
grumpiest bear that ever lived. So everyone 
called him Grumpy, except his mother. She 
only said, “‘He’s just like his father.” 





“Oh, does the Mississippi 
start way up there?” 


ANY a mother and father has 
been baffled by the prying, 
surprising questions of a child on 
matters of geography. To a child 
the world is a most mysterious 
place. He is ever trying to dis- 
cover what lies “beyond the hori- 
zon,” what “under the world.” He 
is hearing of strange lands—per- 
haps India or Ceylon or Siberia 
—which he must connect with his 
growing fund of knowledge. 


Answer his questions and nour- 
ish his desire to learn by having a 
RAND MG¢NALLY Atlas in the 
home. Teach the children to con- 
sult it as they read in story-book or 


history. Bring them in touch with 
an authentic store of geographic 
information. You will find, more- 
over, that the atlas is a valuable aid 
to your own reading and thinking. 


The whole line of atlases pub- 
lished by RAND M¢NALLY is 
authentic and comprehensive— 
standard works beautifully printed 
and bound. There are many dif- 
ferent ones for special purposes. 
They range in price from 75c to 
$35.00. See them at the best deal- 
ers’ everywhere—bookstores, sta- 
tioners, department stores and 
news-stands. Or, if you prefer, 
write direct to us. 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. T-33 


536 8. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Philadelphia . 
leveland . . Detroit . 


. Washington . 


. St. Louis . . San Francisco . . 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


- Buffalo . . Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 


. Boston . 
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CHILD LIFE 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


A Good Citizen 


“I’m going to be one, Uncle Dick!”’ 
cried Bob, racing in the house after 
school. 

““Me, too!’’ exclaimed his sister 
Betty, perching on the arm of her 
uncle’s chair. ‘‘Let me tell, Bob.” 

“One what?” asked Uncle Dick 
with a smile. 

“A good citizen. Our new teacher 
told us how in school,” began Bob 
hurriedly. ‘‘That doesn’t mean just 
vote and march in parades and give 
a lot of money for hospitals and things 
like that—.” 

“‘Or just hang our flag out holidays 
or learn the words of our national 
anthem,” interrupted Betty. 

“You see, we wouldn’t have a 
good city if we all did just those 
things,” Bob continued. 

‘“We have to have good schools, 
you know, and clean streets, and 
plenty of water for our homes, and 
beautiful parks!” put in Betty. 

‘And we can help lots—all of us,” 
concluded Bob. ‘Our new teacher 
says so!” 

“Of course you can!” agreed Uncle 
Dick. ‘‘And our city needs good 
citizens more than anything else.” 

“Oh, Bob!” cried Betty eagerly, 
“here’s our new CHILD LIFE and 
—what do you think? They’re 
having a good citizen’s league and a 
contest and everything! Let’s try 
for the prize and then we'll know 
just exactly what a good citizen is!” 

“‘Let’s!”’ cried Bob. 


CONTEST 


“What does it mean to be ‘A 
Good Citizen?’”’ 

In not more than twenty-five 
words tell what you think it means 
to be a good citizen. 


Contest Rules: 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE 
magazine of twelve years of age 
and under may enter this contest. 

All papers must be received by 
us on or before June 20th. 

There will be two classes of 
contestants: 


1. Children under eight years of 


age. 

2. Children between eight and 
twelve years of age. Children 
entering the contest may re- 
ceive any help they wish from 
any source, but the words must 
be their own and in their own 
handwriting. 


Child winning the contest in each 
class will receive as a prize a silk 
flag, size 24x36 inches. 

The school to which the child 
belongs will receive a wool flag set, 
4x6 feet. 

The states in which the winners 
live will be placed on the Honor 
Roll of the Good Citizens’ League. 

The state which has the most 
contestants will be placed on the 
Honor Roll of the Good Citizens’ 
League. 

The winner of the contest will also 
receive twenty-five Honor Points 
in the Good Citizens’ League. 

The judges for this contest will 
be announced in the July number. 

The winners’ names will be pub- 
lished in the September number of 
CHILD LIFE magazine. 

The ten best papers will be printed 
and ten honor points given to each 
child whose paper is published. 

Sign your name, age, school and 
address clearly in ink and send your 
paper to the 
Good Citizens’ League 


CHILD LIFE MAGAZINE 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 


Join the Good Citizens’ 
League NOW 


Membership: 


Any boy or girl who is a reader 
of CHILD LIFE Magazine may 
become a member of the Goon Cit1- 
ZENS’ LEAGUE. On application each 
member will receive a membership 
pin. 

Start a Cuitp Lire Goop CitI- 
ZENS’ LEAGUE among your friends 
and school chums. We feel sure they 
will want to be members and enter 
the contest and win a prize. Tell 
them how they can become good 
citizens and win another prize at 
the end of the year. 


Honor Points: 


Each month beginning with the 
July number a list of suggested 
activities of good citizens will be 
published. Be sure to keep a daily 
record of your good citizens’ deeds 
and send it to CHILD LIFE at the 
end of the month. However, you 
may do a good citizenship deed not 
suggested by us, so record those also. 
Each child will receive an Honor 
Point for each day he has recorded a 
good citizenship deed. 

Each month ten of the most 
original activities will be published. 
If one of yours is. published you will 
receive ten additional Honor Points. 

At the end of the year all children 
having earned three hundred Honor 
Points will receive a prize. 


This page is conducted by MISS LORI BROWN, Director of Civics, Perry School, Chicago. 












By Alfred Wideman 


TEDDY BEAR GETS 
NEW DERBY 


You should see Reuben. Oh, 
what a commotion little Reuben 
is causing when he goes walking 
downtheavenue! Whosaid Teddy 
Bears were not stylish? At least 
we can't accuse nifty little Rube 
of not knowing the correct thing 
to wear, for he is sporting a derby. 
Can you imagine a Teddy Bear in 
a derby hat such as your daddy 
wears? 

We feel that we should tell you 
how Reuben got the derby. You 
see, Rube's little daddy's daddy 
manufactures hats. One day he 
wished to experiment on a new 
idea in derby construction, and, 
not wanting to waste material, 
he made the little derby on which 





to try out his new ideas. When 
he was all through working with 
the tiny hat, he brought it home 
to his little boy, who promptly 
gave it to his Teddy Bear. 
Reuben says he’s so proud of 
his hat that he insists on wearing 
it even when he goes to bed. 
“Anyhow,” he grunts, “it’s too 
hard to get it off at night.” 





DOLL TALKS OVER PHONE 


Betsy Van Pumpkinface, a plump 
little doll whose makers built her 
with a nasal voice which says 
‘“mamma™ quite plainly, has the 
honor of being the first dolly in 
Toytown to talk over the telephone. 
Her mamma was talking to her 
granddaddy one day over the 
phone, and before she hung up the 





AE TOY TOWN TATTLER 





Price 4, Gumdrops 





receiver she held the phone near 
Betsy's mouth. 

“MAMMA!!!” screamed Betsy 
in gleeful tones over the wire; but 
a puzzled look came over her face 
when the operator said, “Drop a 
nickel, please.” 





DOLLY VISITS SCHOOL- 
ROOM 


Last Friday was a thrilling day 
for Georgetta. Her little mamma 
took her to school, and let her sit 
at a real school desk all afternoon. 

As Georgetta was ushered into 
the room, the teacher smiled a 
welcome and shook her tiny hand. 
At first the dolly was frightened, 
seeing so many children at once, 
but they all said hello and smiled 
very pleasantly, and soon she felt 
quite happy. 

The children were studying com- 
position, and Georgetta was given 
a tiny piece of paper and a pencil 
stub and told to copy what she 
saw on the blackboard. When the 
teacher came down to the dolly’s 
desk to see what kind of work a 
dolly could do, she looked quite 
puzzled, for Georgetta had printed: 

“DEB OT YLRAE 

ESIR OT YLRAE 
YHTLAEH NAM A SEKAM 
ESIW DNA YHTLAEW.” 


“Why, my dear little doll,” 
said the surprised teacher, “‘is 
this Chinese? Surely you didn't 
copy this from the blackboard!” 
But tiny Georgetta nodded her 
head vigorously, and pointed to 
one corner of the board. The 
teacher looked in that direction, 
and suddenly laughed heartily. 

“You funny little fairy!" 
said. “Do you know what you 
did? You copied it backwards!" 

The children laughed quite mer- 
rily at the dolly’s funny mistake, 
and her little mamma _ decided 
that Georgetta was not ready for 
school, and took her home. 

Can you make out, from what 
the dolly printed, what was really 
on the blackboard? 


she 
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DOLLY SWALLOWS 
LOLLYPOP 


Do you like lollypops? It's lots 
of fun, isn't it, to hold onto the > 
little stick while the delicious candy 
on the end of it melts in your 
mouth! Little Jenny Morrison was 
enjoying a lemon-flavored lollypop 
a few days ago. She laid it on a 
chair while she went out of the 
room for a moment. When she 
came back the candy had dis- 
appeared! 

“Pollyanna,” 
little dolly, 
candy?" 

“No, mamma,” squeaked the 
dolly, “but I feel it. I—I swal- 
lowed the whole thing, and the 
stick tickles my insides dreadfully!" 


she said to her 
“have you seen my 





So little Jenny promptly stood 
Pollyanna on her head, and the 
lollypop was recovered. 





MONKEY AND DOG FIGHT 


Choochoo, a brown woolen mon- 
key with a wire tail, and Boogs, a 
worsted poodle dog, engaged in a 
terrific battle yesterday afternoon 
near the park entrance. Boogs 
kicked at Choochoo, and missed 
him. Choochoo tried to bite 
Boogs, and tripped on his own tail. 
Boogs rushed at Choochoo, but 
lost his balance and landed in a 
bush. Choochoo jumped into the 
bush after Boogs, but lost a glass 
eye in the rush. Neither won the 
battle. Do you want to know 
what started the fight? Ask 
Boogs; Choochoo doesn't know. 


| 
| 
| 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by LAURA VALENTINE. With Patterns 


_ is so rare as a day in June?” Indeed nothing is 
nicer if one has a pretty frock to play in and a lovely paper 
doll to play with. And here are both, for this charming Marcia, 
nearly twelve years old, has come to spend the summer with 
you, bringing with her a pretty organdie or voile frock No, 
4058, combined with linen and cut in many scallops. At each 
side are two ties either of ribbon or the linen made into narrow 
bands and tied at the hips. The puff at the sleeve may be left 
off if Mother so desires, but if arms are slender or thin the puff 
is most becoming. And such an attractive dress is No. 4254 of 
wash crepe or even of unbleached cotton, a material that is very 


CHICAGO 


cheap, ten or fifteen cents a yard, and makes up into very 
attractive dresses and washes well. Flat bands of linen in a 
contrasting color are used as trimmings and collar and belt. 
A little stitch of yarn can be used to outline it, if one wants to, 
and with very good effect, too. 

Both dresses come in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Miss 
Valentine is always glad to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask her regarding your frocks, if she will send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to CHILD LIFE Magazine, care of Rand 
MSNally & Co., 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

All patterns are 20 cents each. 


Order our new quarterly fashion booklet; 25 cents 





iin Indoor Pastimes 


OUTDOOR-MOVIES 


Se 


DIRECTIONS 


r_the back and front of Marjorie Daw from head to waist 
ly laste Jacky in the same way. and make a see-saw by folding 
lengthwise a strip of paper %-inch wide and about eight in long; 
5 pe Case Se sates of &. ond on Ene © lees tonal or piece of 
ick will look like a log. Paste Dorothy to waist line only, paste arms 
the slit = hea’ _ = Ww — 
swing-board vy pasteboard, use thr ior rope, and a 
a branch oe a swing, stuck in a heavy spool, will make a tree. 
t can ride the push car or the donkey. The car is folded on 
the dotted line, and two front wheels are pasted together. The long strip 
marked AA is folded as in little sketch and pasted on for the handle. Fold 
the donkey's body on the dotted line, paste the back and front of donkey's 
coautner, but leave the neck free; slip it on to the body, take needle and 
with | knot, put through dots and make a second large knot; or 

head with metal k or eyelet. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library. 
Present School Librarian, Long Beach, California 


there is to bear! Looking at the poster advertise- 

ments only half fills up the time. We’ve known 
for days where the circus was going to be and when it was 
going to be, how much it costs to get inside and what we’d 
see once we were in the Big Tent. 

Sometimes grown folks aren’t sure until the very day of 
the Circus whether they’ll go or not! We make up our 
minds long before that and have the money in our banks all 
counted out the way we’re going to spend it. We’ve often 
asked the candy man at the circus booth just what Toby 
Tyler, in the story, asked, “‘Couldn’t you give more’n six 
og for a cent?” and “ Don’t you swap ’em when they’re 

ay - 

If the slow fathers and mothers, who seem never to know 
things until the last minute, were more like the parents 
in “Book of Cheerful Cats” what fun circus week would 
be! The cat parents only looked at the billboard once. 
When they saw the reading at the top—“A Stupendous 
Aggregation of Miraculous Marvels” and saw the pictures 

of The Musical Lamb—Orpheus, Lady Blanche—The 
Colossal Fat Cat, and The Only Living Five Eared Literary 
Rabbit, this was what happened: 


“Cried a cat to his wife, ‘See, my dear, 
The superlative circus is here! 
With the children we’ll go—’tis our duty you know 
Their young minds to enlighten and cheer.” 


\ J AITING for Circus Day is one of the hardest things 


There’s a really satisfying account of what happens on 
Circus Day in E. Boyd Smith’s “Circus and All About It.” 
The story begins with the Street Parade and The Menagerie 
and takes us straight through the show. There are the 
clowns turning knockabout somersaults, the elephants who 
walk on bottles and mind the ringleader in the tall silk hat, 
and there are Boxing Bears, Black Men and Monkeys, Trapeze 
Performers and dozens of Acrobats. In “Bobby and the 
Big Road,” in Brett’s “Circus Day” and in Buffington’s 
“Circus Books” there are other tales of the circus which 
we should not like to miss. 

Luckily for us there are a number of books about trick 
animals. One of them is called “Animal Trainer” and 
starts out like this—‘Here are my bears, marching arm in 
arm. They are not really bad fellows but they lack manners. 
They have a fancy for low comedy. They don’t know as 
my elephant does, that poetic fancy and light touch are 
what really count.” “The Curly Haired Hen” is one of the 
funniest books that exists. It is about a hen who almost 
drowned when she flew into a pond after some baby ducks. 
The next thing Yollande, the hen, did was to lose all her 
feathers. I must confess that that wasn’t altogether 
Yollande’s fault nor was it her fault that afterwards, instead 
of feathers, she grew Titian red curly hair. Sir Booum, 
the Circus Director, said he’d traveled around the world 
three times and had never heard of such a thing. Perhaps 
you’ve read this story before and three others that are worth 


reading again—“ Clown, the Circus Dog,” “The Cozy Lion,” 
and ‘The Story of a Donkey.” 

Beside books about children who have been lost and taken 
care of by kind-hearted circus people such as “Toby Tyler’ 
and “The Big Tent,” there are other stories about boys 
who have run away from the circus because their masters 
were cruel. The best two are “John of the Woods” and 
“Under the Lilacs.” 

Either before the circus or after the circus you will want 
to have a Home Circus in your own yard or attic. At the 
end of the list of stories you will find the names of some 
books which will help you prepare for your amateur circus. 


STORIES ABOUT THE CIRCUS 
Animal Trainer - - - - - - - - - = = Paul Guigou 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY 
Autobiography of a Clown - - 
MOFFAT, YARD & co. 


Big Tent - - - Flavia Canfield 
7 HARCOURT, ” BRACE & COMPANY 


Bobby and The Big Road - - + Maud Lindsay 
LOT HROP, LEE & "SHEPARD 
J. G. Francis 


Book of Cheerful Cats - - 
CENTURY COMPANY 
Circus Day- - - - - Edna P. Brett 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Circus Books - - - - - - - - - = - = + Buffington 
: B. H. SANBORN 
Clown, The Circus Dog - ‘et eee 
EILLY & BRITTON 


I. F. Marcosson 


Auguste Vimar 


Cozy Lion - - - - F. H. Burnett 


Curly Haired Hen - - -Auguste Vimar 
FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY 

John of the Woods - - A. F. Brown 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY 

Kari, the Elephant - - - - D.G. Mukerji 

. E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY - 

Little Acrobat - - - - - - - - - - - += J.P. Duggan 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 


Story of a Donkey - Abridged by Charles Welsh 
Me ee D. C. HEATH & CO. by : 


Toby Tyler- - - - - - J. 0. Kaler 
HARPER & BROTHERS 

Under the Lilacs - - - Louisa M. Alcott 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


HOW TO GIVE A CIRCUS 


Amateur Circus Life- - - -  Epnest Balch 
MACMILLAN “COMPANY 


CENTURY COMPANY 


Home Fun - - C. H. Bullivant 
DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Jack of All Trades - - D.C. Beard 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 'S ons 


Things Worth D L. & A. B. Beard 
OK nies SCRIBNER'S SONS e 
Tony Sarg Marionette | Boek Edited by F. J. McIsaac 


. HUEBSCH, INC. 
Training the Dog - . Robert S. Lemmon 


ROBERT M. “McBRIDE & co. 
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Stories that Only a 
Grandmother Could Tell 


Y, how did Grandma know so many! What 
adventures she had had! What fun it must 

have been to be alive when Grandma was a 
girl! Once Grandma had whistled right out in 


church—once been chased by wolves—once worn 
a yellow gown to a wedding! 


She tells each story in a chapter of “bedtime” length 
in Early Candlelight Stories, by Stella C. Shetter. This 
RAND MCNALLY book is sure to charm youngsters from 
eight to twelve, it is so simply and sweetly told, so full 
of the fine things a grandmother saw in other days. It 
is illustrated with the quaintest pictures, many of them 
in color. 


Other delightful RAND MSNALLY books for children 
from eight to twelve are: Japanese Fairy Tales, Flower 
Fairies, Little Bear’s Play Time and True Bear Stories. 
Each is published to delight the heart of childhood. You 
will approve of each in subject, handling and make-up. 


BOOKSTORES everywhere carry RAND MCNALLY books 
for children. 


Send for the Guide for Selection 


Our little catalog, Books for Children and Guide for 
Selection, contains more than 150 titles, and makes easy 
the choosing of proper books for any age and tempera- 
ment. It is so small, it can fit into your hand-bag—so 
complete, it can serve as a guide in your shopping. It is 
yours for the asking. Use the coupon, or write, if you 
prefer. 


RAND MG¢NALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of Child Life 
CHICAGO 
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Address: F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 266, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 







ANCIENT Hindu legend tells how a certain conqueror, 
Mi having prepared new laws for his diverse subjects, caused 
“ai them to be carved upon a great rock. 


H And the letters of the carving were magic letters, so that, 
of ie thousands who came by speaking diverse tongues and dialects 
each thought as he stopped to read that the laws were written in his 
own language. 


In the same way, the magic simplicity and clearness of the Compton style 
reaches old and young alike—each finding in its varied richness the thing 
he seeks. 


There are not two ways of telling the truth—one for children and one 
for grownups. There is only one way—and that is to make every bit of 
information as clear, forceful, accurate, and interesting as possible. That 
is the Compton way. 


True, the little child may go to Compton’s to look at the wonderful 
pictures, the girl in school may seek help in English composition, the boy 
may want to read about radio, the mother about child training, and the 
father about world politics. But they will all find the same accuracy, the 


same absorbing interest. 


Full particulars about Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
bedia will be sent upon request to anyone interested. 


For Every Member of the Family 


June, 1923 
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WRITTEN .AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 





Pudgy, Red and Bud decided to go exploring. The Pirate, being Mother's winter hat, didn't 
So with an old bench, a sheet and a few supplies, Put up much of a fight. Meantime queer noises 

| such as bread and strawberry jam, they set sail Came from a shed nearby. Their success so far 
in the back yard gave them courage to enter 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 








; s Othe mats ee Ss! 
After several storms they discovered land. All was darkness. Suddenly something rose 
They planted the flag and started inland. Sud- from the floor with a shrill.scream. A haunted 
denly Red said, “PIRUTS!" Just over the hill house was more than they bargained for, so our 
sat a pirate guarding a chest brave lads took themselves off 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 









The poor ghost was just as frightened as our 
bold sailors and still screaming flew out into the 
duty bravely sunshine 

JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 
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Mother’s 


AS Mother ever had a real vacation since the 
first baby arrived? 

Perhaps she has tried going away for a visit 
with friends or relatives, and was she not more than 
glad to get home again? 

If she went to a summer resort there was the 
constant struggle to keep the children presentable 


and out of mischief. She was more tired when she 


came home than when she started on her trip. 

Going away and leaving the children at home was 
not very satisfactory for she worried about them all 
the time, and could not content herself until she 
was with them again. 

Yet, would it not be nice is she really could have 
a vacation and get rested again? Father would 
appreciate it for one 
said recently, “If 
something does not 
happen soon, we shall 
both be ready for a 
sanitarium. I do not 
believe my wife has 
had a night’s rest for 
years.”” Would it not 
be better for Mother 
and the kiddies to go 
on a real vacation be- 
fore Mother gets en- 
tirely worn out? 

At Orchard Hill 
Camp, the children’s 
HEALTH and HAP- 
PINESS camp, a special cottage has been planned 
for the mothers whose children are too young to 


go alone to camp. The counselors for this cottage © 


are nurses who understand the care of children, so 
as soon as the children become acquainted, the 
mothers can have long hours of rest and recreation, 
free from care and yet near enough so that they 






The girls’ camp (girls three to 
fourteen) is under the direction of 
Dr. Edith B. Lowry, assisted by a 
staff of counselors who are them- 
selves trained in child care. The 
boys’ camp (boys three to ten) is 
directed by Dr. Richard J. Lambert. 
Every applicant is carefully inves- 
tigated and the camp reserves the 
right to reject the application of 
any child that might not be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the camp. 


CHILD LIFE 





Happy hours for Mother and children 
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Vacation 


know just what the children are doing all the time. 

Not only this, but arrangements are such that a 
nurse attends to the night calls of the little ones 
so Mother can have an undisturbed night’s rest 
once more. 

But this is not all. The mothers may have 
individual or group conferences with the director 
regarding the health care of their own children, and 
the children will have habits established so when 
they go home, life will be more pleasant for all the 
family. 

Each child in camp is studied as an individual 
and plans made to develop whatever is needed. For 
instance, the little son of a college professor was 
inclined to spend his play hours reading, but was 
encouraged to join 
more and more in the 
active plays, while 
another child who 
was over active had 
to be watched that 
he had his proper 
amount of rest. As 
the director of the 
camp is a specialist 
in child hygiene with 
the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the 
season may be made 
very profitable from 
the mother’s view- 
point. 

In the mother-child group no child is too young to 
be admitted. Even the baby who needs regulation 
of diet and habits can be accommodated. 

Write for booklet of this wonderful health and 
happiness camp for children, also information regard- 
ing the mother-child group. Please mention age 
and sex of children. 


Orchard Hill Camp was estab- 
lished to meet the demands of think- 
ing parents, the class that sends the 
child to a carefully selected school 
in winter and that wishes their 
children to have the advantage of 
the best during the summer. 


Enrollment in both camps is 
strictly limited so it is necessary to 
plan for the summer early. A 
booklet of information will be 
mailed to any parent upon request. 
Please mention the age and sex of 
the child for whom the inquiry is 


Seal on Orchard Hill Camp Ring made. 8s 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address: 


DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 
Orchard Hill Camp 


St. Charles, Illinois 
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THE FABLE 


_— Hare one day was making fun of the slow 
pace of the Tortoise, when the latter challenged 
him toarace. The Hare thought this ridiculous, but 
for the fun of it accepted and they chose the fox 
to umpire. The Hare started off with a rush, but 
after a while lay down by a tree to wait for the 
Tortoise so that he could taunt him for his slow- 
ness. 

In the warm sun he went to sleep and he never 
wakened even while the 

slow but steadily plodding 
Tortoise crept by. At last 
when he awoke the day 
was well spent and as he 
bounded along to the finish 
of the course he found that 
the Tortoise was waiting 
for him there. 

The Tortoise, though 

going very slowly, had kept 
at the task and his persist- 
ence had won. 

“Slow and steady wins 
the race.” 
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THE FABRIC 


dl tum fabric this time is a cuddly aplique counter- 
pane (36 by 60 inches) which is just right to fit 
a child’s crib. This one has a white border and 
bunny, a light green body for the hillside with a 
good sized patch of blue sky above. The tree and 
tortoise shell are brown, with a lighter tan or yellow 
scrap making Mr. Tortoise, himself. The entire 
spread may be made onto a foundation of heavy 
yard-wide muslin and bound around with one of 
the colors; or if you use a 
narrower material like Jap- 
anese crepe or chambray, a 
double fold of white makes 
a splendid weight border. 
Black is always good for 
the outline stitches because 
it is showy yet never clashes 
with colors. 
We will send you a trans- 
fer pattern of all this for 15 
cents in stamps. Address 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 





CHILDREN’S COMPANIONS 
OORANG AIREDALES 


A FREE COPY DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
LET of world's largest dog kennels will be 
mailed on request listing for sale the 
famous Oorang Airedales specially trained 
as children’s companions, watch-dogs, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, automobile guards, and 
hunters of all kinds of game. Also choice 
breeding stock, puppy stock, kennel sup- 
plies, dog foods, dog medicines, etc. Sat- 
isfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, La Rue, Ohio 





Russian Wolfhound Puppies 


Bred from 
the very best 
im ported 
strains. Pup- 
poe ready 

or shipment. 


Prices 
reasonable. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 


DEPARTMENT 


HILD LIFE is delighted 
to announce to its read- 
ers a new service which will 
appear every month under 
this heading. You, mother 
and father, can easily remem- 
ber the great joy which you 
experienced with your own 
dog, and no doubt want your 
children to have the same 
pleasure, 


In the Kennel advertise- 
ments which appear in this 


June, 1923 


puppies answer the 
=— They came 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 


Why don’ you write toSunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 


Mr. F. RB. Clarke, owner of the kennels has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you ‘i 3sc. He would be glad 
to receive a letter from you. 


A Most Faithful and Intelligent Dog 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 


Purebred, of the finest strain. 
The ideal homeguard and com- 
panion for children. Puppies at 
very reasonable price. Write 
for interesting article about 
this famous breed of dogs. 


Address: MAXIM KENNELS, 


Dept. A 
D. C. Davis, Prop. Cimarron, Kan. 


Farmingdale, N. J. 
department, you will find the - 


type of dog best suited to give 
that affectionate devotion to 
your children which a dog 
bears for its young master or 
mistress, 





The Ideal Pet for Your Child 


Regular Police Dogs 


A beautiful litter of puppies out of 
champion bred blood lines. A strain which 
represents dogs of the best breeding of 


CHILD LIFE wants each 
aglow teenies cane a of its little readers to have 
Service. ee een) re | the companionship of a dog 

M. G. & C. WILLARD '| and will be only too glad to 
Mountain View Farm and Kennel answer any inquiries pertain- 
MIDELEVEAR, NM. ¥. ing to the selection of one of 
these loyal pets for your 
household, Just write to 
CHILD LIFE, Dog Depart- 
ment, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








“Little puppies inom 
Which would you like best of these? 
All attention, if you please 
Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 


Photos and prices from 
MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2269-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. 1. 
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BORZOIS 


(Russian Wolfhounds) 

The dog of kings and emperors. 

The aristocrat of the canine family. 

The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Puppies for sale. Very redsonable. Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. Come from some of 
the greatest Champions in the country. No 
better blood to be had at any price. 


Address: 


DR. L. De SAYDA, College President 
Lakewood, N. J. 


i ed 


| Pekingese Panpiea | 


are one of the safest and best 
dogs for children. 


Playful—Watchfal 
Beautiful 


TO 
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Correspondence a pleasure. 


KINRYO KENNELS 
6075 Oakwood Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES | 





herd reindeer in Northern to accom: Amund- holds the baby by the » Grom when Om eutemehte panes, 

sen on his seven-year trip to ons, as com- attracts them incessantly to the healthful out-doors 
ions to the great Canadian N ‘est Mounted sw 
lice have those virile Giaktes 

mother and father wants in 

fan inageent baby to gouge B 

an innocent 

it into submission an wsly 
the children, 


ISLAND WHITE COLLIE ans, See L. c. his Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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CLUB MOTTO: 





The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions, in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired, All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 


If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Walso will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND M¢CNALLY & COMPANY 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


5360 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








TAGS 


LOVE my little dog Tags, 
That Santa brought to me, 

He's black and white with a tail 
that wags 

And is as cute as he can be. 


GEORGE ALLEN WILSON 
Age 7% years Hinsdale, III. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


E sent you our picture and we 

hope you will print it. It 
shows you how much we enjoy 
CHILD LIFE. 

We had two days of snow last 
week, so we had a chance to use 
our sleds. It was the first snow 
this year, but it is all gone now 
because it is warm again. 

I would like to be a member of 
the Joy Givers’ Club. 


WILLIAM TOWSLEY 
Age 9% years Tulsa, Okla. 





JOHN, WILLIAM AND RICHARD TOWSLEY 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

MOTHER gave me CHILD LIFE 
for Christmas. I am sending a 

poem about my dog. I would like 

to be a member of the Joy Givers’ 

Club. 


JOHN CALVIN TOWSLEY 
Age 7% years Tulsa, Okla. 
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DUTCH 


E call our dear dog “Dutch,” 
For his body grew long 
But his legs; not much. 


JOHN CALVIN TOWSLEY 
Age 7% years Tulsa, Okla 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
I ENJOY you so much. My 

Mamma and Papa often take 
me to the opera here in Italy and 
I am very fond of Italian music. | 
enjoyed reading about ‘‘Music in 
Italy” in the February CHILD 
LIFE. 

My Mamma has written this 
letter for me as I am only four and 
one-half years old. I was born in 
New Jersey in U. S. A. where I 
learned to talk English and now | 
em learning to read Italian which 
i can already speak very well. 

Sincerely, 


M. EUGENIA DEBENEDETTI 
Age 4% years Torino, Italy 





Fic. 1. A Felt Handbag Decorated 
with Appliqued and Wool Embroidery. 


Would you like to have 
a handbag like this and 
also other attractive 
articles? 


A HUNDRED THINGS 
A GIRL CAN MAKE 


A new book with 365 illustrations. 
Shows how to make articles “> felt, 
re a ate a wood as well as 
> mee things and needle-work. 

grams show the steps of every 
operation, with a picture of the 
finished article. 

Girls of all ages find a joy in 
doing things with their gers. 
Here is a tet that affords this 
chance in a hundred attractive 
ways. 

The handiwork offered is new, 
fresh, original; the finished results 
are of artistic interest and possess 
value. The idea in each case is 
unfolded, _<— by —. so that the 

becomes ———e and the 
finished Sa a thing of which to 
be proud. 

With this book at hand many 
attractive articles for use and 
decoration can be easily made. 
Furthermore, they will possess a 
freshness of invention and express 
the individuality of the maker in a 
way that will make them peculiarly 
her own. Nor will they be like 
the products created by anyone else. 

The book was written by 
BONNIE E. SNOW, author 
Industrial Art Text Books, “‘ Theory 
and Practice of Color,” etc. and 
HUGO B. FROEHLICH, Director 
of Fawcet School of Industrial Arts, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 So. 6th St., Philadelphia 


Please send me A HUNDRED 
THINGS A GIRL MARE for which I | 
enclose $2.65 ($2.50 and postage 15c). 


wl 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

HAVE taken CHILD LIFE 

since the first Christmas num- 
ber and my mother has the first six 
copies bound into one book for me | 
to keep for always. I am so glad 
for I love every page of it. 

When I get older—about eight | 
years old—I am going to make an) 
Alice In Wonderland Quiltie. 


Your little friend, 


ANNE HARLAN 


Age 6% years’ Baltimore, Md. 


JIMMY AND ANNE HARLAN 


FAIRY FLOWERS 


I? WAS midnight and the forest | 

was very dark. All of a sudden| 
a little voice was heard. It was! 
Sweet Fern. “I think it is time| 
we were doing our duty,” she said. | 

I do, too,” said Tulip. 

Then all the fairies said, 
and I,” 
Sweet Fern. “Then,” 
“let us be off.” 

“Off to the park,” said Violet. | 

And away they went. And/| 
pretty soon they found theater 
in the park. 

“Now to work,” said Bluebell. 
And oh, what fun they had — 
for their places! 

In the morning a little girl came | 
into the park. She had come) 
every day to see if the flowers, 
were there, and was so glad to| 
see them. 

And the flowers were glad, too. | 


DOROTHY ADAMS 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


“and I | 
until all had agreed with) 


cried Rose, | 


Age 9 years 
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TOOTH BRUS 


You know there’s a 
special one for children 


O PROPERLY encourage 

youngsters in mouth hygiene 
select a child’s size Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush built especially for 
young mouths and tender gums. 


As in the Dr. West’s adult size, 
bristles are shaped to fit the teeth. 
This is important! For they reach 
all surfaces, cleaning with ease in- 
side, outside and between the teeth. 


Children like this brush. Prop- 

erly encouraged, they take a pride 
and interest which 
soon becomes a 
habit. And a 
twice-a-day Dr. 
West’s habit will 
add years of good 
health to your 
child’s life. 


Drwests 


In 3 sizes at all good 
. dealers 
THE WESTERN CO. 


Chicago New York 


Patents allowed n United 
States, Great Britain: 


be Yall ‘protected. 


Cleans INSIDE 


Cleans BETWEEN the Teeth 
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“‘Polly put the kettle on 
We'll all have tea!”’ 


ND what a charming tea party 
it can be when my-little-lady 
has a Delta Tea Wagon to assist 


her in serving the goodies that she. 


has prepared at the Delta Kitchen 
Cabinet. 


Delta Toys that last are hand- 
made of selected materials, care- 
fully assembled, beautifully finished 
—playthings of distinction that 
your children will cherish and pass 
on to the next generation. 


The Delta Kitchen Cabinet is 
$10.00. 


The Delta Tea Wagon may be 
ordered in white enamel or mahog- 
any finish for $5.00 and with drop 
leaves for $6.00. 


Send for the catalog describing 
other Delta TOYS THAT LAST. 


DELTA 
CORPORATION 
213 Harvard Ave. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


] 


Your Spring 
and 


Summer Sewing 
for 


Your Children 


will be made easy with Laura 
Valentine’s assistance. We 
suggest you write her today 
for her “Talks on Frocks 
and Suits for Children.” 
This interesting little book- 
let contains charming de- 
signs and many suggestions 
and instructions regarding 
materials and _ patterns. 
Keep it on your sewing 
table—you will find it indis- 
pensable in planning your 
children’s spring and sum- 
mer clothes. 


Send 25¢ in Stamps for a 
copy of our latest booklet. 


eee 


536 S. Clark St. Chicago 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
HAVE been taking CHILD LIFE 
for one year. I think it is a 
grand magazine. I am sending a 
poem. I have just composed it. 
Yours truly, 


SIDNEY MILTON SOLOMON, 


THE HIGGEDLY- 
PIGGEDLY MOUNTAIN 


IN a higgedly, higgedly moun- 
tain, 
There's a higgedly, piggedly house 
And a higgedly, piggedly cat stands 
Besides a higgedly, piggedly mouse. 


SIDNEY MILTON SOLOMON 
Age 10 years Akron, Ohio 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
TAKE the CHILD LIFE. I 
like it very much. I think it is 
the nicest book I ever read. I am 
sending you a poem: 


LITTLE ROBIN 
REDBREAST 


WHEN I was looking out the 
window 

Can you guess who came along? 

Little Robin Redbreast came 

And sang his morning song. 

Every morning when I get up 

I always hear him singing, 

All day long his little song— 

It’s in my ears a-ringing! 


MILDRED WALSH 
Age 10 years Providence, R. I. 


MY BABY SISTER 


N my mother’s bedroom there 

is a mirror on a door. 

My little sister, aged 20 months, 
went up to the mirror and said, 
“See, baby!" She pushed the door 
open. But she went after the baby 
and the mirror came back at her 
and hit her on the nose. Mother 
and I thought that she would cry 
but, much to our surprise, she 
laughed and seemed to think that 
the baby in the mirror was playing 
with her. 

Afterwards she kissed the baby 
in the mirror. 

VIRGINIA VALENTINE 
Stafford Spring, Conn. 
Age 8 years 


Vacation Fun 


Ironing Dolly’s 
Clothes with 


‘Midget 


Toy Electric Iron 


When school is over and Little Mothers 
get out Dolly’s summer wardrobe, how 
much work there is to be done! Some of 
the dresses and skirts must be sewed a bit, 
several new ones must be made and all the 
clothes in her wardrobe have to be ironed 
before they are ready for Dolly to wear. 
And the MIDGET Electric Iron is ready 
to help all these Little Mothers in the 
important task of ironing Dolly’s wardrobe. 


Tell mother ‘‘The MIDGET Electric Iron 
is just what I want,” or say ‘‘Oh! daddy 
buy me one so I can iron all my Dolly’s 
clothes. It weighs just 1} pounds so that 
it is just the size for me to have. Even 
the smallest Little Mothers can use it 
without making their arms tired.” 


Mothers 


We will gladly send a MIDGET Electric 
Iron to your little girl on five days’ approval. 
If she is not delighted with it, we will cheer- 
fully refund your money. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 
212 N. Sheldon St. Chicago 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC Co. 
Dept. CL-J, 212 N. Sheldon St., Chicago 
Gentlemen; 

Please mail a MIDGET Toy Electric Iron to 
daughter whose name and address appear below. ui 
do not care to keep the iron, I will return it to you within 
five days, and you are to refund the $3.00 which I am 
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Rough and 
Tumble 


ROM the time they get up 
until they go to bed at night, 
the buoyant animation of youth 
is hard on hosiery. Rips, tears, 
holes that almost defy mending, 
make the hosiery bills loom large. 


fiat Sips 





HOSE SUPPORTERS 


with the famous Oblong All-Rubber Button Clasps pro- 
tect the stockings or socks and as the name suggests 
are very GENTLE on hosiery. Sold everywhere. 


Gone are the days 
of well and wash ba- 
sin, of broom and 

:—and the 


bassinet and 

crib. Kiddie- — 
Crib is here, wi 
manifold utilities and 
economies of money, 
space and care. 


Ask at stores for 
Kiddie-Koop by 


Please ask for them by name. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers, Boston Garter—Velvet Grip—for Men 





2 Danger or 
“3 Safety—Which? 


Babies are full of curiosity—about boiling pots and kettles, 
stoves, fires, stairways, windows, pins, pills, buttons and matches. 
_ Unless you have a Kiddie-Koop, you constantly experience risks and 
frights: exhausted nervous and physical n~onn baby suffering, if not 
serious accident. 
Day and night, asleep or at play, indoors and out, the Kiddie-Koop Crib 
protects your babe ___ Birth thru-crib-years, bassinet, crib, playpen—for the 
cost of a good crib alone. 
Kiddie-Koop’s marvelous utility shown pictoriaJly in a free book. Write 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 466 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada: LEA-TRIMBLE CO., Toronto) 


Kippie-K00P 


Additional Utilities—as Crib, 
te—Shown 


Bassinet, Dr Tab 
in Free bookie. = 





Two sizes: 42 ins. 


and 52 ins. 
The Bassinet (Standerd crib 
Modern CRIB Playpen _— 
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SPRING 


I? IS spring, it is spring! 
Oh, what a joy! 
We will form a ring 
And dance and sing; 
And welcome, welcome spring!- 


LILLIAN TURNER 


Age 8 years Tulsa, Okla. 


A LITTLE PIG 


ONCE upon a time, 
There was a little pig, 

He went to the market 

And bought a little fig. 


HELEN EDITH PARLETT 
Age 5 years Chelsea, Mass. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


LOVE CHILD LIFE more than 

any other magazine that comes 
to our house. I told one of my 
friends about CHILD LIFE, and 
she said she would buy it. 

With lots of love, from your new 
friend, 


CHRISTOPHER M. WELD 


TEDDY'S MEALS 


MAGGIE had a little Teddy 

Bear. Every day Maggie fed 
him with raspberries, which Teddy 
liked very much. When winter 
came Maggie did not know what to 
give Teddy to eat, so she began to 
question Teddy. 

First she asked, ““Teddy do you 
like chicken?” 

But Teddy shook his head and 
said, “No, Maggie.” 

“Do you like salmon?” 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

So Teddy had salmon for half of 
the winter. But one day Teddy 
said, “I am getting tired of just 
salmon. May I have salmon and 
jam?" 

Maggie said, “Yes, you may.” 
So Teddy had salmon and jam. 
That satisfied Teddy's stomach 
until spring. Then he had rasp- 
berries again, 


CHRISTOPHER M. WELD 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
Age 8 years 
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THE ROBINS 


WAY out yonder, in a blossom- 
ing tree 

Sang a mother robin and her babies 
three. 

Out of blue egg shells they came 
forth one day 

Into the world in the month of May. 

They sang to the rustle of the leaves, 

While the flower-maidens danced 
and swayed in the breeze. 

By and by came the day to fly away 

To the great southland so far away. 


DOROTHY VAWTER 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Age 9% years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
I AM going to save my money for 

CHILD LIFE. I have $2.50 now. 

I am nine years old and in the 
sixth grade. 

I hope you will like the story I 
am sending you, and | wish you 
would publish it. 

Please write, because I have no 
brothers or sisters. 

Yours truly, 
GLENORA FRITCHER 


THE MAGIC QUILT 


NCE upon a time a little boy 

named Bobbie grew tired of 
his home. So one day he started 
off. He went half a mile, and he 
began to get hungry. He said, 
“Oh, I wish I had a nice soft quilt 
to lie down on and then Id say, 
“Take me to some water and make 
yourself into a boat,’ and then I'd 
say, ‘Take me to a table covered 
with good things to eat’ and it 
would do it.” 

Scarcely had he said that when 
a quilt flew down as if from the 
sky. It said, “Lie down on me.” 
The little boy did so. 

Bobbie said, “Take me to a table 
covered with good things.” To 
his great surprise he found himself 
standing by atable. The quilt had 
vanished, and instead there was a 
bat and ball. They started to run 
and Bobbie began to shout. He 
heard his mother say, “Bobbie, 
what is the matter?” And Bobbie 
found out that it was nothing but a 
dream. 

GLENORA FRITCHER 
Age 9 years Rogerson, Idaho 





Joy Givers Club 


In every BUILDING — 
its the FOUNDATION 
that counts! 


Hersert Hoover says, “The basis of child 
welfare is health and physical development. 
The foundation of child health lies in proper 
feeding.” 


Many mothers do not realize the rich, strength- 
ening qualities of butter and ice cream. 


Ice Cream is rich in that necessary vitamine 
which makes the difference between a strong 
and a weak child. Butter is rich in fat soluble 
vitamine whichthe diet should always contain 
to protect the growing child against disease. 


419 


Tue best brands of 
butter and ice cream 
are “Heathized”. 
Heathization is the 
tecently discovered 
scientific method of 
making foods in an 
atmosphere of pur- 


When you buy 


ity and cleanliness. 


BUTTER and ICE-CREAM 


Say: ft 
1s it Heathized 7 WENDY Surety of Purity 


HEALTH 





Why Your Baby Should Wear 





SIX FEATURES 


. When worn, smooth surface 


under leg and waist bands— 
no chafing. 


. Net cut low on sides to give 
perfect ventilation. Net runs 
across front only. 


. Fits snug, eliminating all 
bagginess. 


. Patented, beautiful embroid- 
ery stitch with elastic under- 
neath on leg and waist bands. 


. Rubber cut high to keep 
clothing dry. 


. No rough surface inside leg 
or waist band to hide dirt— 
sanitary. 


TRADE MARK 


SLIP-ON 


Baby Pants 





Patented 


Either with net or all rubber. Colors—white, yel- 
low or flesh. Small, medium and large sizes, 50c a 
pair. Extra large, 75c a pair. 


If your dealer does not carry the CLIMAX line, 
write for our catalog of women’s and babies’ sanitary 
garments. Be sure to state name of your 


Send 10c in stamps for a miniature pair of Climax 
Baby Pante—Just thing for dolls. 


CLIMAX SPECIALTY COMPANY, 1515 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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American Stationery has 
been taken up in better 
homes the world over be- 
cause of its ideal fitness for 
informal correspondence 
and household business pur- 
poses. Gj Its style is correct. 
Its form is convenient. And 
its writing surface is unex- 
celled. But of all things 
which make American 
Stationery a fitting note 
paper for any home, none 
is more outstanding than 
its distinctive quality. 
Q Among the other things 
that will delight you is our 
surprisingly prompt deliv- 
ery, which takes only a few 
days — not weeks. Order a 
trial package today. 


{00's [LO 


This comprises our “Regu- 
lar Package” which is made 
up as follows and mailed 

stpaid. PAPER: National 

ank Bond — clear, white, 
fine textured; exquisite 
writing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6 x 7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, 
printed as shown in illustra- 
tion, in rich, dark blue ink. 


For orders west of Denver and 
foreign countries, add 10%. 
Always remit with order. With 
the exceptional facilities of our 

e plant, all orders are filled 
with amazing speed. We have no 
agents or branch plants. All 
American Stationery is sold by 
mail from Peru, Indiana, where 
we, originators of this type of 
stationery, have successfully 


manufactured it for eight years. 

§ The American Stationery Co. 

630 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
COUP ON---——~ 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 

630 PARK AVENUE, PERU, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 
envelopes of American S to be ted as 
shown on attached slip. (Note: To a errors, 
write or print copy plainly.) 

MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YO 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 


CHILD LIFE 


MY CANARY 


O LITTLE golden bird, 

I love to hear your song; 
Your voice is sweet and clear, 
Trilling all day long. 


GEORGE S. COWAN 


Age 8 years New York City 


THE TOYS 


NCE in France there was a 

little girl who had a lot of toys. 
One day her father said that they 
were going away. Well, when it 
came time to pack all the little 
girl's toys her mother found that 
there was not enough room to put 
them in. Near their apartment 
there was an orphanage and the 
children who lived there had no 
toys. So the little girl said, “Why 
not send my toys to the orphans?” 
and so that was done. 

Don't you think it gave joy to 
the children? I think it gave joy 
to the mother also because she 
would not have to worry about 
packing. 

BRENDAN HATCH 
Age 8 years Bremerton, Wash. 

P. S. That is a true story. I 

was the girl. 


Dear Rose Waldo: 
I THINK CHILD LIFE is the best 

child's magazine I ever read. I 
would like you to print my letter 
and story in CHILD LIFE. 

I try to be a joy giver all I can, 
and would like to join the Club. I 
also would like more information 
regarding the Club. 

Love from 


BRENDAN HATCH 


WHEAT 
| LOVE to thresh the wheat so 
fi 


ne, 

Our wheat loves the sun to shine, 

Our wheat makes the bread so pure, 

I am not fooling, but I am sure. 

I like the wheat better than hay, 

For, I am very glad to say, 

My wheat grows near the garden 
bright, 

Its color is a yellow light. 


ELSIE WILSON 


Age 10 years New York City 
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For the Children’s Room 


The PIPER of DREAMS 


A lovely picture in full color 
By Canziani 


Over one hundred thousand copies of 
this beautiful picture have been sold. 
“The Piper of Dreams is to the school- 
room and the ‘s own room what 
‘Peter Pan’ is to the theatre and the 
boys’ and girls’ bookshelf.” At your 
icture dealers’ $3.50 or by mail direct 
rom us, securely wrapped, $3.65. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Book and Art Publishers 
Dept. C, 755 Boylston Street, Boston 
ETvevn0eeeevnceeseneeevneeevvenseseeneavoeeeeueeeanyUeevaUeeeeU Uae NAeENH UNE N ENE EET 
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Rock-A-Bye Suspended Crib 
A beautiful bed for baby. Heavy 


ON, Complete as itustrates 
Automatic swinging —the new 
safe thrilling sport for child- 

. Swi wil t rt 


a and your children do 
not Auto. Swinging to be 
4 _ the most fun they have ever had 
for one dollar, send it back and we 
will refund your dollar, You are 
emember this is posi- 


tivel 
LIMITED TIME SPECIAL 
CTORY OFFER 


money and i send 
Swing with privilege of Trial aad teeney Back 
Guarantee. As a special on it eee 

it is your only 

XY We Pay Postage cost! Por et kiddies sake 
5 mail the dollar and your same and addsess today!, 


AUTO SWING CO., Neppenee, Ind. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
LEARN TO SWIM NOW 
GUARANTEED BY AYVAD MFG. CO.- 


HOBOKEN - N-3 





TOY LINE FOR SALE 
Will consider selling to toy manufacturer attrac- 
300 sets children’s 
t. set 
tion book with illustrations of 
may be built from blocks. 5S 
vidual or joy man . 
Complete information on request. 
CHILD LIFE, Dept. 39, 536 S. Clark Si., Chicago 


BOYS and GIRLS 
Turn to Page 404 
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stomach a lift. 


Provides “the bit of 
sweet” in beneficial 
form. 


Helps to cleanse 
the teeth and keep 
them healthy. 


From any 
bookseller 
trade 
supplied by 


The Baker 
& Taylor 
Co 


Wholesale 
dealers in 
the books 
of All 
Publishers 


354 Fourth 
A 


ve. 
at 26th St. 
New York 


STAR DUST FAIRY 
By Eliza Buffington 


Kiddies come and dance with me, 

Through the midnight shadow land 

I: will give you each a key, 

To a world of mystery. 

“A most interesting and un- 
usual present for a little child 


or group of children.”—New 
York Herald. 


Price $2 
postpaid 





TEACH YOUR CHILD 
at Home 


and give him practically the same educational 
acrenonaee he would have at the best private 
school. 


A unique system teaches children from kinder- 
garten to 12 years of age by correspondence at home, 
with the modern methods, guidance and super- 
vision of a great day school, established 1897, with 
a world-wide reputation for training young children. 
Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Joy Givers Club 


FATHER AND THE BIRD 


[AST Spring there was a bird's 

nest in our garage and it had 
robins’ eggs in it. We waited a 
long time and finally the little 
birds came out. One time one 
of the little birds was on a ladder 
near the house. My Daddy picked 
the little bird up, not noticing that 
the mother bird was on the ground 
below him. The mother had a 
worm in her mouth and dropped it 
and flew at Daddy's hand and when 
Daddy put the bird down it flew 
intothe bushes. Mother robin kept 
watch over the bushes all evening. 
She made a terrible noise, for she 
was very angry at having one of 
her babies touched. 


MARY ELOISE BLISS 
Age 9 years Glenshaw, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 
AM eleven years old. I am 
enclosing a poem which I com- 
posed myself. I hope that you will 
publish it. 
Yours truly, 


BERNICE WELLS 


THE QUEER LITTLE ELF 


S I was coming home from 
school 

I looked into a glimmering pool, 

And there I saw on a queer little 
shelf, 

What do you think? 
elf. 

His cap was green, his hair was 
yellow; 

Oh my! But he looked 
queer little fellow. 

He had laughing eyes, his smile | 
could see; 

I looked again, he resembled me. 

He seemed to wear a white straw 
hat, 

He'd grown from slender to very 
fat, 

His tight-fitting suit had grown 
quite full, 

His hair was now long enough to 
pull. 

I looked once more at this queer 
little elf, 

And, sure enough, it was myself! 


A dear little 


like a 


BERNICE WELLS 


Age 11 years Milwaukee, Wis. 


SWINGING 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 


— Robert Louis Stevenson 


N the old days, when a pair of hooks 

could be screwed into the door-casing 

and nobody cared, THEN the natural 
Child Delight in a swaying swing could be 
satisfied. Nobody cared about the looks then 
when Junior Boy or Junior Girl came up and 
said, ‘‘ Daddy, I want a swing like Cornelia’s,”’ 
Of course, Junior got the SWING—in those 
days!! 


And the HYLO In-A-Door Swing Hanger 
has come to revive the use of Swings in the 
Home, without damage to the fine woodwork 
and without using the disfiguring hooks of the 
old days. Up quick, down quick, 30 seconds 
—any doorway in the home. 


HYLO mechanical principles are simple; 
Steel has solved the unsolved problem of a 
few years ago and tough, re-tempered steel has 
made the HYLO SWING possible of guarantee. 


There is now no reason why a child should be 
denied a swing in-doors, out of the Sun in 
Summer and out of the Cold in Winter. 


Gives Mother added hours of freedom. 


Children swing, and Swing, and SWING; 
and HYLO supplies the GO element in play- 
ing imaginative games of Summer, Winter, 
Fire, Grocery, Automobile, Aeroplane, Doctor, 
Hospital, Apple tree. 


HYLO uses up that excess child-energy on 
Rainy days and Hot days, Cool or Sultry days, 
on Stay-in days and ‘“‘I want to go out” days. 
Gives satisfying ACTION inside the home. 


ORDER TODAY! Money back if not 


satisfied after three 
days’ trial. Money cheerfully refunded if daddy 
isn't pleased. 


$2.95 


Mail check or mark coupon C.O.D. and 
send today for 
Hylo-In-A-Door Swing on trial. 


Complete with Board, Rope, and 
In-A-Door Hanger. 


Cc. W. BIRCH, 800 Barstow St., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Please send a Hylo-In-A-Door Swing 
Oofor which I will pay postman $2.95 on delivery 
Ofor which I enclose £2.95. 


If not satisfied after three days’ trial I will 
return the swing and you will return my money. 
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Genuine Hawaiian 


UKELELE 


ERE’S joy for 

every boy and 
girl, and grownups too 
—-A genuine Uke- 
lele, full sized and 
finely made—a real 
Hawaiian instrument 


in a nice cloth carrier 
for only $1.97. 


If 
You 
Act 


Quickly 


SEND NO MONEY 


And you don’t have to pay a cent until the in- 
strument is in your hands. Simply mail the coupon 
below, no matter where you live, you will receive 
this entrancing instrument. You pay the postman 
and if it does not please you in every respect, just 
mail it back and we will refund you every cent of 
your money. 

There is plenty of tone and volume in this in- 
strument. Just the thing for picnics, beach parties, 
boat parties and gatherings of all sorts. The 
Summertime is Ukelele time. What fun you can 
have with one. 

If you want a self instructor just check in the 
square provided. It is only 25 cents extra. 

But act at once. The demand for these Ukeleles 
at this price is going to swamp us with orders. 
We may never be able to secure others to sell this 
low. Then mail the coupon today. Remember, 
you pay nothing until the instrument is in your 
hands. You get ay cent of your money back if 
you don’t like it 


CARTER B. CORDNER COMPANY 


“The Music House for Children” 
Dept. 16, 1020 Wilson Ave., Chicago, 1 Mlinois 


CARTER B. CORDNER CO. 

Dept. 16, 1026 Wilson Ave., Chicago, tll. 
Please send me at once your Genuine Hawalian 

=. I will Py, postman $1.97 plus the few 

cents postage. It is understood that my money 

is to te D rerended if the instrument is not satisfac- 

tory in every respect. 


DiPlease include a Self Rastraqter with my out- 
fit. It will cost me 25c extra 


‘ee Sear toanetenty, 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
Y auntie in Chicago had the 
magazine sent to me a year 
ago. I enjoy it very much. I! 
have saved every one of my copies. 
I have two brothers and two 
sisters. I read them stories from 
CHILD LIFE. You will find en- 
closed a little poem about my baby 
sister Georgia Mae. I hope that 
you will publish my letter and 
poem in CHILD LIFE just as you 
do the others. 


Yours truly, 
WESTLY F. ROSENOW 


LITTLE SISTER 


HAVE a little sister 

Her name is Georgia Mae, 
The only thing she does 
Is sit around and play; 
At times she eats her meals 
And sometimes she just squeals, 
But all of us at our house 
Just love our Georgia Mae! 


WESTLY F. ROSENOW 
Age 10 years Ogema, Wis. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I WANT to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. I am enclosing a short 

story which I hope you will print. 


LADY once found a little baby 
oriole and she took it home and 
tamed it and now it sits on her 
shoulder while she feeds it. This 
is a true story because I know the 
lady. 
THEO. BARCLAY 


Montreal, Canada 
Age 10% years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

ENJOY reading CHILD LIFE 

very much. I think it is the 
best magazine for children. I read 
ijt to my brothers and sisters. We 
gave the play named “The Chil- 
dren's Bookshelf,” in your Novem- 
ber copy. We had it for Thanks- 
giving in our room. I had other 
plays from the magazine, but we 
played them in our house. This 
time we had it in our room. 


Yours truly, 


INES CASSETTARI 
Chicago. III. 
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OUs om CII IM Rese mmnS 
A Blessing to Every Mother 


use, as enaweees. 
Eliminates m breed- 
ing, unsani oor om 
chair. Madein four colors 
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Ada Maxon’s 
Frocks for Tots 


For Sale at 
All Dealers 


ADA MAXON 


459 E. Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WE TEACH YOUR 


BOY: GIRL 


TO EARN MONEY BY 


DRAWING 


IN YOUR HOME ~Write today 
FOR A BEAUTIFUL 


FREE DRAWING LESSON 


NATIONAL ScuHooLt °f CAR a3 
LA NNEC ype 


FULTON STREET — NEW YORK Cit 


22 


say “I wantone of theShetland ou are giving 
away .’’Writeright now. Wee 


UNCLE 
non tie ABE, The Pony Club Man 


Genuine Foreign Senet Seen 
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Mothers— 
Keep your children Cool and 


comfortable this Summer in 


apve GARMENTS ° 


"THEY are made of fine quality 

fabrics, sized to fit comfortably—no 
binding. Carefully finished—smooth 
seams—nothing to chafe or irritate tender 
skin. 


Every underwear need for babies and 
children up to 16 years is made under the 
“NM” trademark: 


Diaper-Supporting Bands for the 3-cornered 
or oblong diaper, 

Infants’ Shirts in foldover and buttoned styles 

Waist Union Suits for girls and boys—and 

Waists for children—in knit and woven 
fabrics. 


—also many other styles in plain Union 
Suits and separate garments. 


Children Outgrow Them, But Do 


Not Outwear Them 


Look for the red “MA” when you shop for 
your children’s underwear. It’s an assur- 
ance of quality and economy. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHILD LIFE 


“None Genuine without Trade-Mark” 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear that question? 
How could you always answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back and sides are 
sensitive, tired weary nerves. They must have perfect com- 
fort and rest. To insure this, much study has been given by 
physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They have found the 
greatest aid in perfect conditions for repose of the nerve sys- 
tem. Sanitary beds are all important. You may have a good 
mattress and spring—that is not enough. They cannot be 
sanitary and fully restful to the nerves without quilted mat- 
tress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Pad; over this spread your sheets. These protectors 
are made of bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. This insures the 
tired nerves a smooth even surface to rest on, giving them free 
action and healthy respiratory conditions which are not possible 
with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies’ crib clean and 
sweet, and mattresses in a perfect sanitary condition. All 
leading physicians endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
leading hotels throughout the country use them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash easily as bed sheets 
and are as good as new afterwards; cost but little and serve to 
protect mattresses and lengthen their service. 


For sale at all good department stores — 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Leight Street NEW YORK CITY 
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